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PIANISTS HAD BUSY 
SBASON IN NEW YORK 


Several Newcomers and a Host of 
Old Favorites Heard Here 
This Year 


New York has this season had its usual 
quota of pianists, although a number of 
important names have not appeared upon 
the local programs this year. The glori- 
ous Paderewski has been perhaps the most 
sensational feature of the season, 
having given a recital along familiar lines 
in Carnegie Hall, and having played with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
same concert at which his much-discussed 
symphony was given. 

Gabrilowitsch was heard many times in 
New York, having given three recitals, 
as well as having played with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, the Young People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, the New York Sym- 
phony Society and the Marum Quartet. 
He was also soloist at the Klein “Pops” 
and at the Sunday night concerts at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

Joseph Lhévinne appeared an almost 
equal number of times, having been heard 
with the New York Symphony Society, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in three recitals, 
with the Liederkranz, and at three other 
private recitals, as well as at Calvary 
Church. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
presented Emil Sauer at one of its con- 
certs, and he also played with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra. Heinrich Gebhard, of 
Boston, was heard at one of ‘the concerts 
of the American Music Society, and also 
at the Klein “Pops.” Joseph Hofmann 
played in recital at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
appeared with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, as well as in recital and at the 
Klein “Pops.” 

Katharine Goodson has appeared in sev- 
eral recitals, including one with Arthur 
Hartmann, the violinist, and played a 
Brahms’s Quartet with the Kneisels, as 
well as being one of the soloists at the 
Klein “Pops.” In the latter concerts Au- 
gusta Cottlow also took part, as well as 
having played MacDowell’s Concerto at the 
last concert of the American Music So- 
ciety. The “Fantastic Suite” by Ernest 
Schelling was given both by the New York 
Symphony Society and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the composer appearing 
as soloist. Mme. Antoinette Szumowska 
was heard in the Szumowska Trio at the 
Waldorf. 

Germaine Arnaud and Tina Lerner, both 
ew to New York, have been heard this 
season, the former in recitals and with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and the 
atter in her début with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. To these may be added 
Georg Kruger, who was heard in recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall. Germaine Schnitzer ap- 
eared with various orchestras, including 
he Russian Symphony, the Philharmonic 
Society, the Dresden Philharmonic Orches- 
ra, and at the Klein “Pops.” She played 
also several recitals, and at events at the 
Plaza. Ernesto Consolo was heard in en- 
semble with the Kneisels. Leo Tecktonius 
give his annual recital at the Plaza, and 

series of recitals in his own studio, and 

ustav Becker was heard in a number 

{ lecture-recitals. Adela Verne appeared 
n recital at Carnegie Hall, with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House Sunday night con- 


piano 


[Continued on page s.] 





OVIDE MUSIN 
This Eminent Belgian Violinist Has Located Permanently in New York to Con- 


tinue His Successful Work as a Virtuoso and Teacher. 


(See page 21) 





Macmillan Opens London Season 


-The London musical 
season at Queen’s Hall was opened by 
Francis Macmillan, the young American 
violinist, who made a decidedly favorable 
impression in the performance of works 
by Mendelssohn, Goldmark and Vieux- 
temps. The London Symphony Orchestra 
assisted, under the direction of Dr. Fred- 
eric Cowen. Mr. Macmillan displayed a 
tone of ravishing beauty, delicacy in phras- 
ing, and a deep interpretative power that 
astonished the audience 


LONDON, April 17. 


American Tenor Engaged Abroad 


George Wilber Reed, 
the American tenor, who has been singing 
for two years at the Municipal Opera 
House in Trier, has been engaged on flat- 
tering terms for the Danzic Municipal 
Opera House for a period of two years, 
beginning next Autumn. 


Bertin, April 19 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 


Leopold Godowsky Honored 


Vienna, April 19.—The American pian- 
ist Leopold Godowsky had an audience with 
the Emperor Francis Joseph to-day. 

The Emperor said Vienna was to be con- 
gratulated on obtaining Godowsky as di- 
rector and piano master of the school of 
the Imperial Academy of Music and Act- 
ing, which was recently formed out of the 
Conservatoire and made a governmental in- 
stitution 


New York Pianist to Teach in Tokio 


Bertin, April 18.—Rudolph Reuter, of 
New York,.a pianist who studied here, has 
been appointed first teacher of the piano 
at the Imperial Academy of Music at To- 
kio, on the recommendation of the Japanese 
Embassy and the Royal High School of 
Berlin. He will leave for his post at 
the end of April, traveling by way of the 
Siberian Railway. 


N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 


OF NATIONAL WORKS 


Four Composers Direct at Third 
American Music Society’s 
Hearing 


After four growth from small 


beginnings in Boston in 1905, the American 
New York Center, 
gave its first orchestral concert at Car- 
negie Hall Sunday afternoon, April 18. The 
first two concerts of the society were given 
in Mendelssohn Hall, and the present one, 
which is the third and last, was given by 
David Bispham, as president of the New 
York Center, and the program was ar- 
ranged by him. 

Che works of seven American compos- 
ers were given, four of which were con- 
ducted by the composers themselves, The 
concert was given with the assistance of 
the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Franz 
X. ‘Arens, conductor. The program was as 
follows: 

William J. McCoy, Prelude to “The 
dryad,”’ People’s Symphony Orchestra, 
Arens, conductor; Charles Martin Loeffler, four 
songs, with viola obligato, “The Broken Bell,” 
“Come, Let’s Be Dancing,” “The Sound of Horns 
Is Sobbing Thro’ the Trees,” “‘Serenade,”” by Mr. 
Rispham, assisted by Joseph Kovarik, viola; Con 
certo in D Minor, op. 23, for Piano and Orchestra, 
Edward MacDowell, Augusta Cottlow, soloist ; 
Arthur Bergh, Melodrama, Recitation to Music, 
“The Raven,” (Edgar Allen Poe), conducted by 
the composer; Arthur Farwell, “Dawn,” a fantasy 
tor orchestra, conducted by the composer; George 
W. Chadwick, Ballad for baritone solo and or- 
chestra, “Lochinvar,” (from Scott’s “Marmion’’), 
conducted by the composer, sung by Mr. Bispham; 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Orchestral Dances, “Creole 
Days,’’ conducted by the composer. 


years’ 


Music Society, in its 


Hama 
ae * 


The opening number was the Prelude to 
one of the Forest Festivals, or “High 
Jinks,” of the Bohemian Club of San Fran- 
cisco, and was first heard at the club’s grove 
in the redwoods on the Russian River, in 
August, 1904. The prelude deals first with 
the malicious and brooding spirit of Care, 
in the allegorical figure of Meledon, who 
keeps the Hamadryads imprisoned in the 
trees, except one night in the year. In 
this music the voice of the owl is heard, 
the owl being the patron bird of the Bo 


hemians. This leads over to the music of 
the Hamadryads, the “forest call,” and, 
finally, to the music which accompanies 


the appearance of Apollo in the dawn, 
when he slays Meledon. The orchestra- 
tion is sonorous and sombre in the open- 
ing, and the second half is redolent of the 
forest. Without being ultra-modern, the 
harmony is sufficiently modern to hold the 
interest; the melodies are searching and 
weft conceived, and the orchestration ex 
cellent, most especially in the wind, in 
the handling of which Mr. McCoy is an 
adept. This prelude is insufficient to set 
up the remarkable atmosphere created by 
the performance as a whole in the great 
grove, but nevertheless gives a vivid touch 
of the characteristic color of that event. 
It was conducted with fervor by Mr. Arens. 

The four songs by Mr. Loeffler were 
thoroughly representative of his rare and 
unique genius. They reflect strongly that 
development of musical evolution which has 
produced a Debussy, yet these works show 
a personality quite distinct from Debussy’s 
“The Broken Bell,” with its continuous bell 
strokes, was especially poetic, and the Sere- 
nade very engaging with its pizzicato on 
the viola, so well played by Mr. Kovarik. 
[he audience appeared to accept readily this 


unusual and remarkable music, which is 
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AMERICAN SOPRANO 


Belle Applegate Accuses Critic Who 
Made Fortune in This Country 
of Injustice 


BerLIN, GERMANY, April 5.—Conditions 
in the Cologne Opera are well represented 
by a letter written the Berlin representative 
of Musicat America by Belle Applegate, 
the dramatic mezzo of the opera in that 
city, who gives as a reason for asking her 
release at the end of the present season the 
hostility of certain critics, notably Dr. Otto 
Neitzel. She writes as follows: 

“Neitzel, the critic of the Colnische Zei- 
tung, began his first criticism of me with, 
‘Another American coming to usurp our 
German stage,’ and yet this man has made 
a fortune in America! Whenever he can do 
an American a mean trick he does it, and | 
have myself read his criticisms of the truly 
greatest Wotan of to-day, Clarence White- 
hill, whom he tears to pieces for no other 
reason than that he is an American. There 
has never been a time that I have sung that 
[ have not been called before the curtain 
with ‘Bravos!’ six, seven and eight times, 
and my receptions have been most enthusi- 
astic, and the director of the opera and 
others have praised me unstintedly. But 
Dr. Neitzel does everything he can to in- 
jure American singers, even going to the 
Munich and Bayreuth festivals in order to 
write scathing criticisms of American ar- 
tists. 1 hope that some one will call him to 
account.” 

Belle Applegate is just completing a two- 
year contract at Cologne, and is a Ken- 
tuckian and one of the most beautiful 
women on the German operatic stage. Her 
great-grandmother was a full-blooded Amer- 
ican Indian, and she is also descended from 
the Bonapartes of Ajaccio, in Corsica, the 
original family name being Mela Parta. 

Her operatic career was originally mapped 
out for contralto, but Jean de Reszke 
brought her out as a soprano. Her great 
successes so far have been made in mezzo 
roles. She is at present singing in Cologne 
and is developing a splendid répertoire, 
having sung in “Carmen” many times, and 
having taken the réles of Dalila, Azucena, 
Amneris, Fricka, Waltraute, etc. She also 
had the honor of creating the part of 
Claudia in Weingartner’s opera, “Gene- 
sius,” last October, and made a great suc- 
cess in it. The role possesses great dra- 
matic as well as singing possibilities. 

Miss Applegate has appeared many times 
with other American singers,such as White- 
hill, Wegener, Bauer and others, and has 
aided materially in creating the condition 
known to German critics as “the American 
invasion.” Jason Moore. 





Immense Crowd Hears Shelley 


New Haven, April 19.—The organ re- 
cital given by Harry Rowe Shelley, for 
merly of this city, at Trinity Church on 
Thursday afternoon, April 15, attracted an 
audience that crowded the church to the 
doors. The program contained the Bach 
Fantasy and Fugue in G Minor; Berceuse, 
Shelley; Finale of the “Pathetique” Sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky; Fantasie Idyl, Hol- 
lins-Nevin; Liebestod, Traume, and selec- 
tions from “Parsifal,’” Wagner; “Kamen- 
noi Ostrow,” Rubinstein, and Toccata, 
Widor. The immense audience showed its 
interest and appreciation by remaining until 
the end of the last number. W.E. C 


ASSAILS DR. NEITZEL 















































BELLE APPLEGATE AS “AMNERIS” 


Mezzo-Soprano of the Cologne Opera, Who Declares that Dr. Neitzel Is Unfair 
in His Criticisms of Americans 





Young Piano Prodigy Plays 


BALTIMORE, April 19.—A joint recital was 
given, on Tuesday evening, by Emma A. 
Dambmann, contralto, of New York, and 
Irma Beatrice Schenuit, of Milwaukee, a 
young piano progidy seven years old, as 
sisted by Eleneora Chase, soprano. The 
vocal selections were by Saint-Saéns, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Verdi, Rogers, Homer, Tosti, 
Page, Vannoh, and the piano numbers by 
Mozart, Chopin, Grieg, Brahms and Mos- 
kowski. The participants were heartily ap- 
plauded. Sidney A. Baldwin, of New 
York, was the accompanist. W. J. R. 





Mr. Von Dameck Plays in Brooklyn 


Hugo Troetschel, organist, assisted by 
the Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, Hjalmar 
von Dameck, violinist, and Elsa Troetschel, 
pianist, gave an ambitious and interesting 
recital in Brooklyn at the Academy on 
April 14. The Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet, 
lrene Cumming, Louise de Salli Johnston, 
Annie Laurie McCorkle and Anna Win- 
kopp, sang excellently, and the playing of 
Mr. Troetschel and Miss Troetschel was 
most commendable. In Mr. von Dameck a 
violinist of exceptional ability was intro- 
duced. 
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German Liederkranz Concert 


The third concert of the German Lieder- 
kranz was given on Sunday evening in their 
New York clubhouse, the beautiful assem- 
bly room being entirely filled. with an ap 
preciative audience. The club, under the 
leadership of Arthur Claassen, sang, with 
its customary excellent effects of tone and 
shading, a half-dozen choruses, the “Wald- 
einsamkeit” of Pache and the Haydn sere- 
nade “Liebes Madchen” being particularly 
well rendered. Janet Spencer and Carl 
Schlegel were the assisting vocal soloists. 
Joseph Lhévinne played a concerto, the 
“Rhapsodie de l’Oukraine” of Liapounow, 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
Chopin’s B Major Nocturne and Mosz- 
kowski’s Caprice Espagnole very brilliantly, 
responding to an encore with a very effec 
tive arrangement of the “Blue Danube” 
waltz. 


ADELE YERNE WINS 
WESTERN AUDIENCE 


Piano Kecitals Attract Attention in 
Minneapolis—Mischa Elman 
Repeats Success 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 17.—The Apollo club 
gave its last concert of the season Tues- 
day evening, April 13, in the Auditorium 
with Adele Verne, pianist, as soloist. Miss 
Verne completely captured her audience by 
superb style, her fine technic 
and artistic playing. It was Miss Verne’s 
first appearance in Minneapolis, and few 
pianists who have been heard here gave 
greater pleasure. 

The club was in fine form and sang with 
the spirit and the wide range of color 
that has won for it the reputation of being 
one of the best male choruses in the coun- 
try 

TL. S. Woodruff, who has been the con- 
ductor of the chorus for many years, has 
trained the singers admirably. His happy 
faculty of program making was well dis- 
played at this concert. 

The program included the “Sailor’s Cho- 
rus” by Parry, sung with inspiring swing ; 
Elgar’s “Reveille,” Gersdorff’s “Wayfaring 
Men,” and several lighter numbers. One 
of the most effective numbers was “The 
Nun of Nidaros,” by Dudley Buck, with 
Dr. Rhys-Herbert at the piano and Oscar 
W. Grosskopf at the organ. Incidental 
solos were sung by Paul Bunce and Owen 
T. Morris, tenors. 

An unusual musical event was the two 
piano recitals given on April 16 by Mrs. 
John A. Nelson and Mrs. Max P. Vander 
Horck, two of the leading pianists of the 
city. Both musicians are members of the 
Thursday Musical Club and, as such, have 
played together on the club programs for 
several years. This long association made 
the ensemble almost perfect and the recital 
was a musical delight. The program con 
tained the “Hommage a Handel,’ Mosche 
les; Variations and Fugue, Knorr; “Le 
Matin,” Chaminade; Impromptu, Schutt; 
Waltz, Schutt; Concerto Pathetique, Liszt; 
and “Rhapsodie Espana,” Chabrier. 

Mischa Elman, the phenomenal Russian 
violinist, made his second appearance in 
this city on April 14 and again aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. He was recalled many 
times and played several encores. 


E. B. 


her broad, 


oe 





Mischa Elman in St. Paul 


St. Pau, April 17,—Mischa Elman made 
a phenomenally successful appearance in 
recital at the People’s Church on April 13 
A large audience listened almost spellbound 
to the various numbers and applauded so 
enthusiastically that encores had to be 
granted. The concert, which was under the 
management of Mrs. F. H. Snyder, was one 
of the best of the season and won an ova- 
tion for the player. Henry Grahoff accom- 
panied. Fs a So 





Leoncavallo has issued a statement that 
only illness has prevented him from com 
pleting “Maja” and “The Red Shirt” ere 
this. He says they will certainly be ready 
for production in I9gI0. 
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Eminent Teacher Points to the 
City’s Record of the Past Season 
as a Proof of Our Growing Pat- 


DR. FRANK DAMROSCH DEFENDS NEW YORK 


_—= 








“Personality? I am antipathetic to per 
sonalities,” said Dr. Frank Damrosch, di- 
rector of the Institute of Musical Art. 

“After I am dead they may place me on 
the operating table and dissect me physi 
illy, morally and spiritually, but until that 
time my private life, my ego, is my own 
and I’m not going to discuss it for the 
columns of any paper! 

“While a man 
be justly estimated, for he is 
by laudatory friends and bitter enemies, 


is alive his value cannot 


surrounded 


and only after his death can a true per 
spective be gotten. But as far as you can 
liscover my personality in my work, you 
are welcome to do so. After all, a«nan’s 
work is really the evidence of his inner 
life.” 

The unfortunate request for a “personal 
interview” acted like a galvanic shock on 
Dr. Damrosch, for he abandoned his easy 
position in his office chair, planted his feet 
firmly on the floor, frowned and retorted 
crisply. And as he sat there one could see 
the innate combativeness of the man, the 
sturdy independence that has made him a 
staunch friend and an unrelenting antago- 
nist. But as he spoke of his work he re- 
laxed and sank back in his chair, his face 
lighted up and he became almost eloquent. 
Then the idealistic side of the man shone 
forth, and the fact that he was a man with 
a dominating idea became apparent. 

“IT have been interested in educational 
work for twenty-seven years, and during 
that time have met musicians and music 
lovers of all kinds and conditions. I soon 
became convinced that if anything was to 
be done musically in America, it must be 
done along two lines, viz., the mass of the 
people must hear good music and be taught 
to love it, and the music students must be 
made broad musicians and not mere execu 
tants. 

“Working along these lines, I began giv- 
ing my Symphony Concerts for Young 
People, and along about 1808 the idea of 
establishing a school with an endowment 
adequate to make it independent of the 
pupils’ fees and to provide for the best 
teachers irrespective of their cost, so that 
the work might be pushed forward regard- 
less of outside influences, began to take 
shape. 

“Of course such an idea required money 
and I approached various wealthy men 
about the project, but without much suc- 
cess, for, though they promised to take an 
interest after the school was established, 
they would not take the initiative. The 
man with the biggest money bag doesn’t 
always know the most about music, you 
know! 

“T had almost given up hope of ever 
seeing my plans consummated when one 
day I boarded one of the Sandy Hook 
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DR. FRANK DAMROSCH IN HIS STUDIO 


For Twenty-seven Years He Has Been Interested in Musical Education in This 
Country 


boats and during the hour’s run up the bay 
broached the project to James Loeb, who 
happened to be on board. He is an intel- 
ligent amateur musician and was much in- 
terested and on leaving me made a further 
appointment. ¥ 

“The upshot of the whole matter was 
that he eventually promised to be one of 
ten men to give $10,000 each. During one 
long Summer we tried to find nine other 
men to join in the scheme, but were not 
wholly successful, and finally Mr. Loeb 
sent word one day that he was tired of 
waiting, that he regarded the plan as most 
important and would give the $500,000 him- 
self. 

“With the endowment settled, I went 
abroad in the Spring of 1904 to study Eu- 
ropean music schools with the idea of in- 
troducing their methods here and——” 

“And what did you find?” I broke in. 

“I was hoping you wouldn’t ask that 
question,” replied Dr. Damrosch, his eyes 
twinkling 

“On paper they have model courses which 
would be very effective if they were fol- 
lowed out, but the students are not forced 
to adhere to the courses in many instances, 
with the result that the intention is nulli- 
fied. 

“The best school I found abroad was the 
Royal College in London, but even that 
institution is not working under as favor- 
able conditions as the Institute of Musical 
Art. 

“People talk about the musical atmos- 


phere abroad, and there is something in 
the contention, but where can you find a 
city outside of New York where there are 
two such opera houses producing works of 
all nations and all times with such com- 
petent companies? Then, too, you know 
we have about 130 symphony concerts here 
every season and countless recitals by the 
greatest foreign and native artists. No- 
where abroad do you find the equal of our 
Musical Art Society. Taking it all in all, 
the average of musical performances in 
New York is high, equal to, perhaps sur- 
passing, that of any other city. 

“Our endowment has made it possible to 
do many things. We have endeavored to 
make the instruction so reasonable that the 
student could afford the best at a low price, 
and to make ourselves absolutely indepen- 
dent of the student. 

“We have planned our courses so that 
the student will acquire a broad foundation 
as well as the ability to execute, and this 
we demand of all students. Sometimes I 
have to tell the prospective artist that he 
must complete our courses as they have 
been mapped out or else leave, and that is 
as it should be. Where will you find an- 
other school that can afford to dismiss 
students ? 

“But our interest in our pupils does not 
cease with their graduation. We have post- 
graduate teachers’ and artists’ courses of 
two years’ duration. When the student 
completes the latter he is compelled to play 
a complete program before the entire fac- 


’S MUSICAL ATMOSPHERE 


He Describes the Work of His 


Institute of Musical Art as an 
Instance of America’s Facilities 
for Training Students. 








ulty, and if they decide that he has per- 
formed it in a satisfactory and masterly 
manner the program is performed publicly 
before the students and friends of the 
Institute, and the diploma is given. 

“Here is where most schools stop, but 
we go further. I have witnessed more 
young graduates who can really play go 
to the wall because they can find no oppor- 
tunities for public performances than I 
care to recall. They finish their studies 
and then visit manager after manager and 
conductor after conductor seeking engage- 
ments or trying to arrange for a recital. 
lhe latter costs $400 or $500 and the stu- 
dent hasn’t got the money, and the con- 
ductors and managers say, ‘You're only a 
greenhorn; where is your experience, your 
reputation? I can’t engage you until you 
get it!’ 

“Here is where we aid our artist gradu- 
ates. The year after the course has been 
completed we finance a recital or public 
appearance for the young performer with- 
out mentioning the Institute in any way. 
In other words, we give the player a chance 
to appear in public without cost to himself, 
and if he has merit and ‘makes good’ his 
future is assured, but if not he has at 
least had his chance. For the graduates of 
our teachers’ course we find positions with- 
out difficulty. 

“What is my opinion of the value of 
opera? It is a difficult value to estimate, 
but | think that, on the whole, opera in 
America is helping the cause of good 
music. Some people can appreciate music 
by merely hearing it and require no exter- 
nal aids, but others can understand and 
appreciate good music only when the brain 
is approached through the eye as well as 
the ear. Such people are being reached 
through the opera and would probably not 
come into contact with good music through 
any other form. 

“Opera is a fad just now and we are 
prone to overdo our fads, but in America 
we have room to force things a little, 
knowing that everything eventually seeks 
its level. Of course I regard opera as sec- 
ondary to absolute music and do not rank 
it in the class with symphonic or chamber 
music, but it has its uses. 

“But,” said Dr, Damrosch as I turned to 
go, “conditions are slowly changing in 
America. While material developments 
are not to be looked for in a few years, 
yet the mass of the people are learning to 
demand of music teachers that they be 
completely equipped. That is where we 
hope to do our great work. By giving our 
pupils the broadest kind of a foundation 
we will educate the people to demand more 
and will thus gradually eliminate superfi- 
cial and incompetent work. The lack of 
the demand for thorough musical education 
is a phase of our national life and until we 
eradicate it we cannot hope to become a 
musical nation.” A. L. Jupson, 





MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





New Choral League Does Excellent 
Work at Its First Concert 
Che Public School Choral League, con 


ting of the pupils of fifteen public schools 
tuated on the East Side, and the Stuyve 
nt Orchestra, young members of the Stuy 
sant High School, gave an interesting 
gram of music on Friday evening of 
t week in the Stuyvesant High School 
iditorium. The orchestra and chorus 
under the direction of Nellie Mullin 
Margherita Piretti. 
n audience, one thousand _ strong, 
wed its appreciation of the work done 
these youngsters. This is the beginning 
new movement to include music in th: 
riculum of studies in the public schools 


is country. Over three hundred chil 
including singers and musicians, co 
ited in the entertainment. The chorus 
ered the “Sing Unto God” of Franke 


Harling, and the old folk song, “The Banks 
of Loch Lomond.” The boys’ orchestra 
played Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song” and 
the march from “Aida,” and played them 
well, considering the age of the musicians. 
The concert was a great success and prom 
ises well for the new movement 


Emperor Interested in Festival 

lhe music festival to be held in Madison 
Square Garden, commencing June 19, under 
the auspices of the United Singers of New 
York, has interested the Emperor of Ger 
many to such an extent that he has con- 
sented to designate two prominent choral 
conductors to act as his personal representa 
tives at the festival, and as judges, with 
prominent American musicians, in the com- 
petitive singing. 


Conduct Vitale, Toscanini’s successor 
at La Scala, has been engaged for the opera 
season in Buenos Ayres, which begins on 
May I. 





ELMAN IN MILWAUKEE 


Moderately Sized Audience Greets Vio- 
linist—Return Date Wanted 


MILWAUKEE, April 19.—Mischa Elman, 
the violinist, has at last played in this city 
and performed his program numbers 1n a 
wonderful way. Unfortunately, he was 
greeted by an audience of only moderat« 
size, but since the reports of the concert 
have been widely circulated there has arisen 
a demand for a return engagement 

Mrs. Bowen Shepard, who has brought 
many artists to Milwaukee in the past, an 
nounces that she will present Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, Fritz Kreisler, Moriz Rosen 
thal, Teresa Carenno, Eugene Ysaye, Fer 
ruccio Busoni and the Kneisel Quartet next 
season 

[he seventy-fourth birthday of Christian 
Bach was celebrated with an artists’ concert 
on the occasion of the regular Sunday 
“Pop” at the West Side Turn Hall, many 





of Milwaukee’s best artists appearing in 
honor of the veteran musician. 

One of the most pretentious musical of 
ferings of the year will be the singing of 
Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade” by the Arion 
Club, a chorus of 300 voices selected from 
the pupils of the public schools, the Cecilian 
Club, a mixed quartet and a ladies’ quartet, 
at the Hippodrome on April 27. Mrs. Fran- 
cis E. Clark, supervisor of music in the 
schools, will direct M. N. S. 





Brooklyn’s Week of “Lohengrin” 
The Aborn 
six weeks’ season in 
Opera House last week. 


Company began its 
Brooklyn at the Grand 
“Lohengrin” was 


Opera 


the first offering on Monday evening and 
was given every evening and Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday matinées. Lois 
Ewell. Ilsa and Hattie Belle Ladd, Ortrud, 
deserve snetial praise, and J. Francis Boyle 
was a good King Henry Others of the 


cast who did good work were Harrv Luck 


stone and Harry Davies 
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THE BLUMENBERG APPOINTMENT 





Protests Appear in the Foreign Musical 
Press 


The New York Evening Sun, in its issue 
of April 19, says: 

“Es ist Zeit zum Protestieren” is the 
title under which August Spanuth, former- 
ly of this town, writes in the Berlin Sig- 
nale of April 7 on the recent appointment 
of an American delegate to the Interna- 
tional Music Congress at Vienna in May. 
The Washington authorities, we believe, 
have since revised their own action.” 





August Spanuth, who is thus quoted by 
the Evening Sun, is the Berlin musical 
correspondent of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, and is also the editor of the Sig- 
nale, which, since he became its director, 
has become the leading musical authority in 
Germany. Mr. Spanuth was for many 
years a resident of New York, during 
which time he acted as musical critic of 
the Staats-Zeitung and won reputation by 
the discriminating character of his articles, 
which took rank with those of the most ex- 
perienced critics on the American press. 

Since Mr. Spanuth went to Berlin, his 
letters from that city to the Staats-Zeitung, 
as well as his articles in his own paper, 
have been widely copied. His protest 
against the Blumenberg appointment is un- 
doubtedly the result of an intimate knowl- 
edge of the condition of musical affairs, 
not only in New York but in this country. 

In this connection it may be well to say 
that on the publication of the Blumenberg 
appointment, a meeting was held by a num- 
ber of Americans interested in music who 
are residents in Paris, for the purpose of 
forwarding a formal protest to the De- 
partment of State. Action, however, was 
deferred when it became known that the 
appointment had been held up and then 
cancelled. 


SIGNOR BONCI IS ANGRY 








Tenor Declares He Won’t Return to the 
Metropolitan Next Season 


Alessandro Bonci, before he sailed on the 
Kronprinzessin Cecile for Europe on Tues- 
day, made several statements which indi- 
cated that he would not return to the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House next season, as the 
result of a disagreement he has had with 
the management, and that he may join 
either Mr. Hammerstein’s opera forces or 
the Boston Opera Company when he re- 
turns to this country next Fall. 

He said that in Europe he would talk 
with Oscar Hammerstein with a view to 
coming to some agreement regarding his 
plans for next year. When reminded that 
his contract still had one year to run at 
the Metropolitan, he said: 

“I do not care that”—with an expressive 
snap of his fingers— “They do not care 
for me—why should I care for them? 
Pouf! They have treated me shamefully. 
Why did thev not give me a chance in New 
York when Caruso’s voice gave out? I 
can sing all the rdéles that he can—the 
Metropolitan subscribers have never heard 
me in them. But no; they send me out of 
town, on this rush around through the 
cities of the West, while Caruso, he stays 
in town and does not sing. Bah!” 





Zina Brozia Makes Trouble 


A cablegram from Paris announces that 
there is trouble at the Paris Opera House 
on account of Zina Brozia, a very beauti- 
ful singer. The Paris Opera House is 
run under the old-time system, which means 
that a number of wealthy men who love 
music and the dance, and are more particu- 
larly interested in certain beautiful and 
amiable ladies, control the destinies of the 
Opera. 

Messager, the manager, has naturally 
only one interest, and that is the artistic 
success of the Opera, and so he has given 
the réles of Thais, Juliet and Marguerite 
to a young singer who has no particular 
backers, The young singer is Mlle. Brozia. 
She is only twenty-five, she is very beauti- 
ful, has a fine voice, and knows how to 
sing. ‘ 

This selection has not pleased the rich 
men who have their protegées to take care 


of, and so there is big trouble which 
threatens to become acute. 

The situation in a measure duplicates 
that in New York City, where the osten- 
sible management is always in danger of 
having its best plans wrecked because of 
the interest certain wealthy men have in 
certain opera stars, some of whom, un- 
fortunately, have neither the ability nor the 
popularity which their protectors believe. 





MUSIC CLUB’S LAST CONCERT 





Other Columbus Organizations End 
Their Work of the Season 


Cotumsus, O., April 19—The music sea- 
son still has several important offerings, 
among which will be the last artists’ recital 
of the Women’s Music Club, on April 27. 
The program on this occasion will be pre- 
sented by Laura Louise Combs, soprano; 
Margaret Keyes, contralto; Berrick von 
Norden, tenor; and Claude Cunningham, 
baritone. Arthur Rosenstein will be the 
accompanist. 

The first artists’ recital of the Girls’ 
Music Club was scheduled for Friday 
evening, April 23, with the following art- 
ists: Mrs. Joseph Drake Potter, soprano; 
Selden Pratt, pianist; Owen C. Jones, 
baritone; and Ferdinand Gardner, ’cellist. 
The club is completing its third year. 

The Twilight Recital program at the 
State University on Friday afternoon last 
was presented by Edith Bratton, violinist, 
and the Music Club Double Quartet. 

Word has arrived here of the success of 
Herman Stettner, a young Columbus ’cel- 
list who has spent six years in study in 
Brussels and Leipsic. His appearance in 
concert recently at the former place was a 
pronounced success. 

The: Neddermeyer-Columbus Concert 
Band gave its twentieth concert of the sea- 
son in Memorial Hall on April 18. These 
concerts have been very popular and will 
be continued next season, beginning in 
October. H. B. S. 





Exit Song Birds with Gold Bags 


Among the operatic stars who sailed from 
New York on Tuesday were Signor Bonci, 
who is engaged for the Colon Opera House, 
Buenos Ayres, and Mme. Destinn, who goes 
direct to London, where she is to make her 
first appearance in “Madama _ Butterfly,” 
and later to create the leading rdéle in 
“Tess,” the opera founded on the novel of 
Thomas Hardy, with music by Frederic 
Erlanger. Mme. Destinn returns to the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. 
Walter Soomer, the baritone, and Mme. 
Morena were passengers on the Kron- 
prinzessin Cecile. 





Miss Mukle and Miss Arnaud Sail 


Among the concert artists who left New 
York this week for Europe were May 
Mukle, the English ‘cellist, who had a 
most successful tour both as soloist and 
with the Maud Powell Trio; and Germaine 
Arnaud, the young French pianist, who ap- 
peared under distinoeuished auspices during 
her rather short visit to this country. 





Maurice Rénaud Departs 


Maurice Rénaud, the famous baritone 
of the Manhattan Opera Company, accom- 
panied by Mme. Rénaud and Miss Rénaud, 
sailed for Europe on the Provence on 
April 15. 





College Girls Sing in Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 19.—The Rockford Glee 
Club, composed of seventy students of the 
Rockford Girls’ College, gave an im- 
mensely popular concert here last Friday 
evening. The seventy young women are 
nearly all solo singers, but they work 
equally well in unison and give the college 
spirit in beauty and vivacity of song. 

C. EL N. 





Karl Klein’s Engagements 


Besides his two New York recitals, Karl 
Klein, the young violinist, assisted Flora 
Wilson at her song recital at the Plaza 
on April 14, and in Washington, D. C., 
on April 16. On April 24 he will play in 
Philadelphia under the direction of Maurice 
Leefson. 








NORFOLK’S FIRST FESTIVAL 





Three Great Concerts Given in Virginia 
Town’s Initial Series 


NorFro.tk, Va., April 19.—The first Nor- 
folk Music Festival occurred on April 16 
and 17 at the Academy of Music. The 
choral and orchestral forces consisted of a 
chorus of 190 voices under the direction 
of J. J. Miller; the New York Symphony 
Orchestra; and the following were solo- 
ists: Corinne Rider-Kelsey, soprano; Ne- 
vada Van der Veer, contralto; Reed Mil- 
ler, tenor; and Gustaf Holmquist, bass. 

The opening concert was given over to 
a superb rendition of Handel’s “Messiah,” 
which was sung with splendid effect, the 
chorus and orchestra doing full justice to 
the score. The remaining programs were 
devoted to orchestral and solo work and 
were rendered in a manner commensurate 
with the greatness of the orchestra and 
soloists. The festival aroused much inter- 
est and will, in all probability, be made a 
permanent affair. reat credit is to be 
given to J. J. Miller and his able corps of 
assistants for their capable management of 
these concerts. 


DR. VOGT PLANS FESTIVAL 








Toronto’s Celebrated Chorus Will Ex- 
tend Its Scope Next Year 


Toronto, April 19—Dr. A. S. Vogt has 
already arranged the principal details of 
the programs to be given at the Mendels- 
sohn Choir’s big festival next Winter. He 
outlined his plans at the twelfth annual 
meeting of the executive officers of the so- 
ciety a few days ago. 

The special features will be Brahms’s 
“German Requiem,” which will be the first 
attraction, on Monday, January 31, and 
Gabriel Pierné’s cantata, “The Children’s 
Crusade,” for soloists, orchestra, adult 
chorus of 225 voices, and children’s chorus 
of 200 voices, which will have two per- 
formances, on the evenings of February 2 
and 34 On February 1 a mixed program, 
consisting largely of @ cappella works, will 
be sung. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
has again been engaged for the entire series 
and will give a special orchestral matinée. 

G. H. Parkes was elected president, in 
succession to W. H. Elliott, who retires 
after holding office for nine years.- Dr. 
Harold Clark and R. G. Kirby were re- 
elected vice-presidents, T. H. Mason treas- 
urer, and T. A. Reed secretary. 





Clara Clemens at the Three Arts Club 


Clara Clemens and Marjorie Garfoote 
gave an interesting song recital at the 
Three Arts Club, New York, on Thurs- 
day, April 15, before an appreciative audi- 
ence. Miss Clemens sang in her usual ar- 
tistic manner, compositions by Schubert, 
Schumann, Strauss, Mascagni, Chadwick, 
White, and some novelties by Vierne, 
Koechlin and Bath. Charles Wark was 
the accompanist. 

Miss Garfoote, who has been with the 
Manhattan Grand Opera Co., and is to 
sing the leading rdle in a performance of 
“Pirates of Penzance” at Tuxedo in May, 
and has accepted the position as soprano 
soloist in the Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
Ninety-sixth street and Central Park West, 
has a fresh, young voice of beautiful qual- 
ity and wide range and delighted her hear- 
ers with selections by Reichardt, Young, 
Cowen, D’Hardelot, Van der Stucken, 
Behn and Mrs. Beach. 





Bookmaker Covent Garden Box-Holder 


Lonpon, April 17.—Very gradually the 
old nobility among the Covent Garden box- 
holders are giving way to financiers and 
commercial people. This is the first season 
that a bookmaker figures in the list of box- 
holders. The man is D. M. Gant, who 
advertises on an extensive scale and is 
ve to take any bet from $5 to a mil- 
ion. 





B. J. Lang’s Bequests 


_ Boston, April 19.—By the will of Ben- 
jamin J. Lang, the Boston musician, filed 
for probate in Suffolk last week, $1,000 
each is left to the Home for Incurables, 
the Handel and Haydn Society, the Cecilia 
Society, and Apollo Club, and $500 to the 


Oliver Ditson Society for Aiding Poo 
Musicians, His will also places $150,0« 
in trust for his wife, Mrs. Frances M 
Lang, and the residue is given to his chil 
dren, Margaret Luthven Lang and Malcol: 
Lang. 

Arthur Reed, William P. Blake, an 
George O. G. Coale are named as execu 
tors. 


MR. AND MRS. GAINES IN RECITAI 








Boston Musicians Appear in Concer 
of Waltham Musical Club 


WALTHAM, Mass., April 19.—The twenti 
eth annual concert of the Waltham Music: 
Club was given last Thursday evening i 
Ashbury Temple. Mr. and Mrs. Gaine 
who have been so successful this seaso 
in their joint recitals of songs which re 
mind Boston music-lovers forcibly of th 
many recitals given in years past by M: 
and Mrs. Henschel, took part in the pr 
gram, which also included solos by Nin 
Fletcher, the Boston violinist. Mr. Gaine 
played the accompaniments for Mrs. Gain« 
and Jessie Davis, the Boston pianist, accon 
panied Miss Fletcher. Mr. and Mrs. Gain« 
sang groups of solos and the followin 
duets: Goring Thomas’s “’Neath th 
Stars,” Nevin’s “Oh, That We Two Wer 
Maying” and Walthew’s “A Lover and Hi 
Lass.” Miss Fletcher played Beethoven’ 
Romance in F, Saint-Saéns’s Rondo C: 
priccioso and numbers of Lalo, Bron an 
Tartini, 

The concert was one of the most su 
cessful ever given by the club, and the per 
formers received much applause from 
large audience. Dm i. L. 





Heinrich Meyn’s Recital 


Heinrich Meyn, baritone, presented th 
following program of songs at his recital 
in Mendelssohn Hall Tuesday evening 
April 20: 

Schumann’s “Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn, 
Beethoven’s “Ich Liebe Dich,” Jensen’s “Mu 
melndes Luftchen,” Wolf’s “Der Freund,” Euge: 
Haile’s “Soldaten Kommen,” Loewe’s “Tom d 
Reimer,” three unfamiliar songs by Felix Wei: 
gartner, two by Sidney Homer (“Thy Voice | 
Heard” and “Pauper’s Song”), “And Lo! M 
Ships,” by Louis Schmidt, Bruno Huhn’s “In t! 
Merry Month of May,” Henschel’s “Young Diet 
rich,” “To a Friend,” by Chester B. Searle, Ale» 
Hollander’s “‘Ablosung,” and Carl Beine’s ‘“V: 
sunken.” 

Mr. Meyn was in excellent voice, and 
held the interest of the audience, a r 
markably large one, considering the bad 
weather. The Weingartner songs had 
charm and vigor, but demonstrated that 
the great conductor is not a great creato! 
Mr. Meyn’s interpretation of “Der Freund,’ 
of Hugo Wolf, was memorable, as was 
also his singing of Hollander’s “Ablosung.’ 
Mr. Meyn obtained artistic results by th 
fine contrasting of tone colors, and the art 
of this singer, familiar to New Yorkers, 
greatly pleased the audience. The extreme 
ly inclement weather did not deter D: 
Willner from being present with his ac- 
companist, Cenraad v. Bos, even though 
he was obliged to cancel his former recital 
because of the condition of his throat. 





Brooklyn Apollo Concert 


A large audience greeted the Brookly: 
Apollo Club at its third private concert of 
this, its thirty-first, season, at the Academ) 
of Music on Tuesday evening, April 20. 

The club, which appeared under the di 
rection of John Hyatt Brewer, had th 
assistance of Mary Hissem-De Moss, s 
prano; Janet Spencer, contralto; Richard 
Arnold and an orchestra of which he w 
concertmaster; William Armour Thay 
pianist, and Albert Reeves Norton, orga! 
ist. 

Miss Spencer and Mrs. De Moss wi 
both in excellent voice, and were so 
thusiastically received bv the audience t! 
encores were necessary after each app 
ance. Especially pleasing were the s 
“June” and “The Cloister,” written by W 
iam Armour Thayer for Mrs. De Moss 

The club sang many attractive num! 
of which John Hyatt Brewer’s “Br: 
Break, Break!” Arthur Thayer’s “The S 
of Prince Rupert’s Men,” Arthur Fo: 
“The Farewell of Hiawatha” and Si 
van’s “Lost Chord,” arranged for m 
voices, piano, organ and orchestra by 
Brewer, were encored. The singing of 
organization‘ represents a high developn 
in the art of choral singing. 
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HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 


Conducted His Own Orchestral 
Dances, “Creole Days” 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT 
OF NATIONAL WORKS 


[Continued from page 1] 


He 


venerally supposed to be caviare. Mr. 
Lispham had made a careful study of the 


subtleties of these songs, and brought out 
every detail in his thoughtful interpreta- 
tion. Credit is due to Harold Smith, his 


ccompanist. 

Augusta Cottlow gave a masterly and in 
timate reading of the MacDowell Concerto, 
a work which is constantly winning favor 
with audiences, and which shows the com- 
poser at his best. Her playing in the rapid 
figures of the second movement was par- 
ticularly enjoyed, and brought out to the 
full the great charm of MacDowell’s scin 
tillating imagination. Her tone was warm 
and svmpathetic, and technically she showed 
a perfect mastery throughout the work. 

Mr. Chadwick’s Ballad, “Lochinvar,” was 
vigorous, colorful, striking in melody, and 
rich in characteristic effects. Especially in- 
teresting was the imitation of the effect of 
bagpipes, which showed great knowledge of 
orchestral resource. Mr. Bispham, who was 
in excellent voice, sang with great dra- 
matic effect, and was many times recalled. 
Mr. Chadwick came from Boston to con- 
duct the work, and realized a_ well-nigh 
perfect performance of it. He was well re- 
warded by many recalls. 

“Dawn,” by Arthur Farwell, 
f his developments of Indian t 
ind legendary material into one of 
larger forrms. 

Arthur Bergh evinced a peculiar power 


is the first 
thematic 
the 


























ARTHUR BERGH 


He Conducted His Recitation with Or- 
chestra, “The Raven” 





ARTHUR FARWELL 


National President of the American 
Music Society—He Conducted His 
Orchestral Fantasy, “Dawn” 


melody which attends the poet’s references 
to the “lost Lenore” is searching and un- 
forgetable in its beauty, and the music for 


‘The Raven” most mysterious and omin- 
ous. As a conductor, Mr. Bergh is alert 
and accurate, and has an excellent down 


beat. 
Mr. Bispham’s reading of the Poe poem, 





DAVID BISPHAM 


President of the New York Center of 
the American Music Society 





GEORGE W. CHADWICK 
He Conducted His Ballad for Baritone 


Solo and Orchestra, “Lochinvar,” at 


This Concert 


emotions from reverie through curious in- 
terest and ardent questioning, to the most 
grovelling despair, were depicted by him 
in a manner which produced a powerful 
and sensational effect upon the audience, 
which responded at the close with the great- 
est enthusiasm. This was the first time 
that Mr. Bispham has given this work with 


WHO FIGURED IN THE AMERICAN MUSIC SOCIETY’S CONCERT 





WILLIAM J. McCOY 


Composer of “The Hamadryad,” the 
Prelude of Which Was Performed 


ody, and were brilliantly conducted by the 
composer, l|hey were orchestrated by the 
first trumpeter of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and the score and parts pre- 
sented to Mr. Shelley as a surprise. 

(his concert, taken as a whole, is un- 
doubtedly the most significant presentation 
of American compositions yet made at any 
orchestral concert devoted to this end. The 
audience, even despite the lateness of the 
season, was unusually large and very en- 
thusiastic. The concert demonstrated the 
popularity of this movement in New York 
City, being an unequivocal popular suc 
cess. All the participating artists and com 
posers were recalled many times. A, F. 


A Criticism of “Dawn” 


“Dawn” (a fantasy for orchestra, by 
\rthur Farwell) was conducted by the com- 
poser. It is based upon the legend of an 
old Indian of the Omaha tribe, who sang 
a mysterious love song every morning at 


dawn upon the hilltop. This was treated 
by the composer as an invocation of the 
dawn, which is followed by the effect of 


the dawn. 

It is a translation into modern Eurepean 
musical form of Indian melodies, and de- 
serves high credit and serious recogni- 
tion as an able, decidedly melodious and 
euphonious setting of the characteristic 
aboriginal music, based on the Pentatonic 
mode, To the dweller on the plains these 
Indian melodies, in the way Mr. Farwell 
wrote them, were faithful pictures of the 


emotions of a people generally credited 
with stoicism. He retained the dramatic 
value of the peculiar dissonances of that 


has written a com- 
all its peculiar klang 
of our own 


“Indian” music, and 
position that embodies 
farbe in the musical texture 





for crisp and telling orchestr ation in the seated in an armchair in the attitude of orchestral accompaniment. language. The composition has great mu- 
music for the “Raven.” His musical ideas the supposed subject of the poem, was The Orchestral dances by Mr. Shelley were sical beauty, breadth of imagination and 
re direct, trenchant, and highly poetic. The dramatic in the highest degree. All the piquant and irresistible in rhythm and mel- power. 
Newcomb, Lhevinne and Mme. Lhévinne. cisco, Wednesday: ‘“MusicaAL AMERICA, Operatic Tour to Be Extended 
PIANISTS HAD BUSY Mrs. David Mannes carried out another New York: Mischa Elman will not visit The outcome of a conference between 
season of sonata recitals with David Man- Australia this year. He will return under Andreas Dippel, of the Metropolitan Opera 
nes, and Caroline Beebe gave sonata eve- my sole management for his second Ameri- Company, and A. L. Erlanger, of the firm 
nings.. John Beach, of Boston, presented can tour November, 1910, remaining the en- of Klaw & Erlanger, is that the Metro- 
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ts and in other recitals. Ernest Hut- 
son and Harold Randolph gave a two- 
ino recital. [The American Music So- 


ty presented Della Thal, and Adele Mar- 


lies appeared as principal in the con- 
ts of the Margulies Trio. Anne Ford 
ved with the Maud Powell Trio, and 
tael Navas, the Spanish pianist, gave a 
tal. The Kneisels presented Cortlandt 
lmer, who played the piano part in one 
his own compositions. Edith Thomp- 
was also one of the Kneisel soloists 


local concert. 
ther pianists who have contributed to 
New York pianistic season in various 
ys are Henry Holden Huss, Aloys Kre- 


Leopold Winkler, who has given pri- 


recitals and appeared at the German 
eties. There have been Irwin Hassell, 
ur Whiting, who has given lecture-re- 


$ On ancient instruments; Agnes Gard- 
tyre, Isabel Hauser and Ethel Altemus, 
pl. ayed at Glenn Hall’s recital and gave 


tal of her own. Other artists who 
red at the Ki in “Pops” are Nathan 

who also was heard in recital and 
e Liederkranz; Louis Bachner, Paolo 
(0, who played at the German socie- 
ilso, Emil Liebling, Charles Anthony, 
le Hirschman, Julian Pascal, Ethel 


a number of his own works in recital, and 


\rne Oldberg, of Evanston, Ill, took part 
in his own quintet, which was given at 
one of the concerts of the American Music 
Society. 

Cecile Chaminade must not be omitted. 


She was heard in her own compositions at 


two recitals, and created something of a 
flurry. Walter Damrosch has been heard 
at various concerts as pianist, and has 


performed on the harpsichord. Musical af- 


fairs at Columbia University have afforded 
the opportunity of hearing Cornelius Ritib- 
ner and Kate Chittenden, and the recitals 


at the Institute of Musical Art a similar op- 
portunity of hearing Sigsmund Stowjowski. 
Berthe Seo is still to appeaf late in the 
present month 

\ number of pianists, some ¢ 
ability as appeared 
marily as accompanists, also offering 
Among these are Alfredo Oswald, who ap- 
peared with Albert Spalding; Harry C. 
Whittemore, accompanist with Eames and 
Gogorza; Alfred Calzin, of Berlin, with 


f them of 
pri- 


solos. 


marked soloists, 


Hartmann; Conraad v. Bos, Dr. Wiillner’s 
idmirable accompanist; Andre _ Benoist, 
with Nordica; Frank La Forge, with Gad 
ski: Victor Harris and Isadore Luckstone. 


Elman’s Australian Tour Off 


from 


telegram was received 
Wolfsohn, from San Fran- 


following 
Henry 





tire season,” 





Bohemians Object to Austrian Hymns 


Louis Windmuller, treasurer of the 
Legal Aid Society, which is to give Sme- 
tana’s “Bartered Bride” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on April 29 as a benefit, ar- 
ranged for Mme. Gadski to sing the Austri- 
an national hymn between two of the acts. 
Owing to a protest from the Bohemians of 
New York, who request that their national 
opera be not associated with anything Aus- 
trian, Mr. Windmuller has had to tele- 
graph to Mme. Gadski, who is singing in 
Chicago, asking leave to withdraw the of- 
fending hvmn. He declares she will re- 
ceive police protection if she decides to ad 
here to the program as ag 


Josephine Steinback at Waldorf 


Josephine Steinback, contralto, assisted by 
Dallmeyer Russell, pianist, gave a recital in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday evening, 
April 19, before a large audience that mani 
fested much interest. Miss Steinback dis 
played a voice of rich, vibrant quality, 


which was heard to advantage in French, 
German and English songs. She was re 
called many times. Mr. Russell, who has 


just returned from his European study and 
who 1s a resident of Pittsburg, played num 


bers by Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt 


politan Company will give a four weeks’ 
season of opera in Chicago next season, 
two weeks more than that of this year, 
and will make a more extensive tour of 
the country than any year since the San 
I‘rancisco disaster. 


American Basso Married 
announce 


of Ad- 


Dispatches from Paris, France, 
that Harry Weldon Hughes, 
miral Hughes, of Washington, and a basso 
who has won a considerable name for him- 
self in opera in Nice, Bordeaux, Lyons and 
the French provinces, has married Mrs. 


son 


Smith, a sister of Christian Shannon of the 
Pittsburg News. He has also just signed 
a three years’ contract with the Brussels 
Opera at large salary 


Spetrino May Not Return 
effects of 
rth avenue 


Fran- 
auc 


Chrough the sale of the 
Spetrino at the Fou 


cesco 


tion rooms on April I9 it was made ap 
parent that this Italian conductor will not 
return to the Metropolitan Opera House 
next yt ar 
Opera Singers Depart 

Mme. Doria, Hector Dufranne, M. Gili 
bert, Felix Vieuille, Louis Valles and Alice 
Zepelli, well-known operatic stars, sailed 


for Europe on April 15 on the French liner 
La Provence 
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How Philadelphia Has Come to 
the Front as a Center of Music 


Constantin von Sternberg Discusses for 
Influences Which Give His City Distinction as an 










‘‘Musical America’? the 


Enthusiastic Patron of the Art 


April 19.—In a very inter- 
esting manner, Constantin von Sternberg, 
the eminent pianist, teacher and composer, 
of Philadelphia, expresses his views about 
the past season and makes comparisons of 
the growth of the city in the art of music, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


especially for the readers of Musicar 
America. He declared to-day: ; 
“The rapidity of musical progress in 


America has been a frequent subject of ad- 
miring comment, both here and in Europe; 
but it is, especially in Europe, usually meas- 
ured by the pace of New York City, which 
we love to call “our little suburb” in good- 
natured fun. Philadelphia is seldom thought 


of in relation to this matter, and yet, Phil 
adelphia—sedate, dignified, quiet, ‘slow 
Philadelphia — has accomplished certain 


things in music which, considered in the 
light of its difficulties and its size, are very 
little short of being marvelous, and are 
well worthy of being recorded. 

“There is perhaps no city in the Union in 
which historical traditions are as strong, 
tenacious, and, in the past, as obstructive to 
art development as they are in Philadelphia. 
New Yorkers have neither a Puritan nor a 
Quaker element strong enough to make it- 
self felt. They have, to boot, a floating pop- 
ulation so numerous as to form a consider- 
able contribution toward the maintenance of 
concerts and operas. Philadelphia, on the 
contrary, had to deal with the retarding in- 
fluence of the former and lacks entirely the 
fostering aid of the latter. What it does, 
it does solely by its own innate force. Its 
progress in any line denotes, therefore, that 
a change of mind, of view, has come over 
its own people and largely over the very 
ones that have formerly antagonized what 
they now have learned to favor. 

“Bearing this well in mind, and leaving 
aside its size, as compared with that of 
New York, it is to the eternal credit of 
Philadelphia that it was, after all, the first 
city that established a permanent Symphony 
Orchestra by popular subscription. Its an- 
nual deficits were cheerfully met by a large 
number of guarantors, and this year even 
our city councils, under the progressive 
leadership of Mayor Reyburn, have also 


contributed the handsome sum of $15,000 
toward keeping the orchestra together dur- 
ing the Summer. Boston owes its fine or- 
chestra to the munificence of one high- 
minded, wealthy, and music-loving man. 
New York is just taking steps to establish 
permanent symphony orchestra 

“First under Fritz Scheel—of imperish- 
able memory—and now under Carl Pohlig’s 
clever baton, our orchestra seems to have 
like magic, awakened the dormant virtue of 
musical appreciation among our influential 
people, and to have laid a foundation for a 
virile musical life in this city; a foundation 
so strong and firm that it became an easy 
matter to erect upon it the superstructure 
of opera. Thus, Philadelphia has in this 
season not only done its full share in sup- 
porting the visiting Metropolitan Opera, but 
it has spent an average of $7,000 for each 
performance of Hammerstein's opera, which 
aepresents an aggregate of over $600,000 for 
the season. And in the total absence of 
a floating population this handsome sum 
(in addition to the Metropolitan company’s 
visits, remember) was spent by the citizens, 
themselves. To be sure, the theaters and 
concerts, including those of our orchestra, 
have in some slight degree felt the outpour 
of money into the operatite channel, but the 
effect cannot have been of any serious con 
sequence, for the preparations for the next 
season, now under way, show clearly that 
the men in power in the various orgauiza 
tions have recognized Philadelphia to be no 
reckless plunger, but to take its bearings 
with great deliberation and then advance, 
in art as in finance, with the safe and re 
liable step of inward conviction. No one 
has recognized this quality of soliditv more 
quickly than Oscar Hammerstein. The 
building of the Philadelphia Opera House 
(the largest and most commodious in Amer 
ica, perhaps in the world), its opening on 
the promised date, in spite of almost insu 
perable difficulties, the large list of operas, 


new and old, he presented there, and the 
array of excellent artists he gathered to 
gether; all these are, in themselves, stu 


pendous achievements of a very superior 
man of affairs who combines with his busi 
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CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 


One of America’s Leading Pianists, and a Teacher and Composer of High At, 
tainments—Has Been Prominently Identified for Many Years with Philade! 


phia’s Musical Life 


ness ability a fine of artistic fitness 
by instinct, training, or both; but | think 
also that, back of the almost incredible bold 
ness of his venture, was that feeling of con 
fidence with which Philadelphia inspires 
those who look beneath its quiet surface 


sense 


and deeper into its character as a com- 
munity. 
“Of course, the two opera companies and 


our orchestra have not by any means con- 
stituted the whole of our public musical 
life. The usual number of concerts were 


Joston Symphony Orchestra, 
by the Kneisel Quartette, by our own two 
large choral societies—the Mendelssohn 
Club, under W. W. Gilchrist, and the Ora- 
torio Society, under H. G. Thunder—also by 
our local string quartets, by the Chaminade 
Club, which was made happy with the visit 
of its charming patron saint; by matinée 
clubs and kindred organizations, not to 
mention piano, violin, song recitals of visit- 
ing and local artists. And, am in- 
formed, all these concerts well at 
tended. 

“Perhaps the awakening of musical inter 
here may be the cumulative result of 


given by the 


as I 
were 


est 





tee yl 








serious, clever and honest work whi 
many years has been done by our m 
Belong! 


the 
tor 
sic schools and private teachers. 


to both categories, I can, in due modest 
not state this as a fact; but I am glad tl 
our numerous class of cultured men a 


women think so; and this may explain h 
deeply I feel the joy of having contribu 
a modest share to it.” S. E. ] 


Boston Pianist to Assist Chorus 


Boston, April 19.—Edith Thompson, t! 
pianist, will take part in the closing mec 


ing of the season of the Musical Art Ch 
in Jordan Hall, April 26. She will pla 
two groups of solos, including Saraband 


Rameau-MacDowell; Etude Op. 25, No 


Etude Op. 25, No. 9, Chopin; Waltz ( 
price, Rubinstein. i ae & 
Herbert O. Pollard, a pupil of Lillia: 


Sherwood Newkirk, whose studio is at N 


1425 Broadway, in the Metropolitan Ope: 
House Building, has been engaged fro: 
May 1 as tenor of St. Andrew’s P. | 
Church, Stamford, Conn. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

That distinguished critic, W. J. Hender- 
son, of the New York Sun, has informed 
an eager world that one may criticize the 
performance of a great artist with impu- 
nity, but the unfortunate truth may not be 
told concerning an inferior singer without 
the singer’s friends at once making a stir 
about it. 

My own experience is to the contrary. 
Because I was so rash as to say, recently, 
that I thought Emmy Destinn somewhat 
heavy for the part of Madama Butterfly, 
and that Miss Farrar was more fitted to 
such a role, though at the same time I 
was careful to add that there were other 
roles in which Destinn was unapproachable, 
| have received a number of letters, some 
of which are of a decidedly abusive char- 
acter. 

One—anonymous, of course, as_ these 
things generally are—from Boston, signed 
“A Lover of Music and Truth,” takes me 
to task, apropos of my comparison between 
Destinn and Miss Farrar, and says that 
I, “as everyone does, must know that Miss 
Destinn has taken away all the honors 
from Miss Farrar since she arrived here 
to sing at the Metropolitan. It has been 
a bitter pill to swallow for Miss Farrar, 
and her being pushed into the background, 
as it were, fully proves that the American 
public desires a good singer, whether her 
figure be slender or plump. For example, 
look at Tetrazzini’s triumph. Miss Destinn 
is surely the greatest Butterfly we have.” 

Then my correspondent continues, to the 
effect that “Miss Farrar, by her inane chat- 
ter, her splendid press agents, and her 
various escapades, has kept herself in the 
limelight. The effect of all this will die out 
in due time, for only true art can live.” 

My correspondent next drags in Tosca- 
nini and Herr Mahler, as to their opinion 
of Destinn’s ability, as compared with 
Farrar’s. ‘The letter ends with the state- 
ment that Herr Mahler yelled at the top of 
his voice at Miss Farrar a most insulting 
and obnoxious phrase, which I doubt, be- 
cause Herr Mahler, while he may lose his 
temper occasionally, is always, 1 think, a 
gentleman when he is with ladies. 

I mention this case only to show you that 
a man cannot venture any opinions on such 
subjects, especially when there is a com- 
parison between artists, without involving 
himself in a lot of trouble. 

However, with regard to the merits of 
these two lovely women, and great singers, 
it will perhaps interest you to know that | 
am by no means the only one to hold the 
view that I do. 

Mr. Finck, of the Evening Post, is re- 
garded as an authority of the highest 
standing and as a man who has won the 
respect of a very large clientéle, not merely 
by his ability and the exceedingly interest- 
ing way in which he writes, but by the con- 
fidence in his integrity. Now let us see 


what Mr. Finck says, apropos of Miss 
Farrar and her Madama Butterfly. 

In the issue of the Evening Post of 
April 12, he savs: “What an American 


girl as heroine of an Italian opera can do 
was shown once more at the Metropolitan 
on Saturday afternoon, when Miss Geral- 
dine Farrar again appeared in ‘Madama 
sutterfly’ before an audience which, un 
aided by subscription, filled the _ seats, 
while the standing room was so densely 
crowded that one could not walk about in 
it. * * * There was much enthusiasm; 
after the second act alone there were ten 
recalls, and loads of flowers for Miss Far- 


-and again 


rar. It was in the second act, in which 
the music was twice interrupted by ap- 
plause, that Miss Farrar rose to the great- 
est heights. Never has her voice sounded 
more spontaneous and luscious, but one 
forgot its sensuous beauty in the emotional 
realism in which it mirrored every mood, 
every line of the text. It would be diff- 
cult to recall anvthing so moving as the 
eager, intense monologue in which she pic- 
tures her American husband coming back 
for her.” i 

Next let me call to my aid the able critic 
of the New York Globe, who, in a general 
review of the Metropolitan season, used 
these words: 

“Of the new sopranos it is a pity that 
Miss Destinn did not come here years ago. 
Fortunately, she is still a young woman 
as opera singers go, and should long be 
the glory of the Metropolitan stage. As 
an actress, Miss Destinn, though always in- 
telligent and sincere, is somewhat heavy. 
All her impersonations command respect, 
but all are not so satisfying as her San- 
tusza. The only serious flaw in Miss Des- 
tinn’s equipment is her indistinct enuncia- 
tion. Her failure to deliver clearly the 
words of the text at times gives an effect 
of monotony to her singing. But in spite 
of this defect of diction, Miss Destinn is 
one of the few great singers of our time.” 

| could quote other critics to show that 
poor MeEpHIsto is not the only one who 
has ventured to suggest that Miss Destinn 
is not equally successful in all the rdles 
she attempts, and that in one particular 
role, that of Madama Butterfly, Geraldine 
Farrar is preferred. 

That Musical AMERICA has only the 
highest respect and regard for Miss Des- 
tinn is shown by the fact that it has again 
printed the most appreciative 
criticisms of her work, on one occasion 
going to the length of giving up the whole 
front page to the picture of her great per- 
formance as Santussa, with Caruso as 
Turiddu, in a scene which, for vocal as 
well as dramatic excellence, rose to a 
height rarely reached even at the Metro- 
politan 

x * * 

“Caparisons,” however, as dear Mrs. 
Partington would say, “are always odor- 
ous!” And so I suppose it will involve 
another clash if I quote the opinion of an 
eminent musician of international reputa- 
tion, who, in discussing the various instru- 
mental bodies whch have appealed for pub- 
lic favor during the last season, gave it as 
his qpinion that the Flonzaley Quartet 
made better music than the Kneisel Quar- 
tet. 

“You see,” said he, “the Kneisel people 
play wonderfully together, but to me it 
seems as if they played with muted strings, 
as if they were afraid to let out a good 
tone. The Flonzalev Quartet, on the other 
hand, has life, go, a good tone.” 

When the aforesaid distinguished mu- 
sician made this remark, which was in the 
company of a number of other musicians, 
it precipitated a discussion which resulted 
in the consumption of a large amount of 
Swiss cheese and bread, a great many 
steins of beer, a threat on the part of one 
gentleman to disfigure the facial anatomy 
of another, and that display of amiable 
bad temper which is characteristic of mu- 
sicians when they set out to argue a sub 
ject in which their feelings are more in- 
volved than their good judgment. 

x * * 


Among the clever writers on the New 
York press is Vance Thompson, generally 
known as a “good fellow,” who possesses a 
startling ability to manufacture news on 
the slightest provocation. Mr. Thompson 
is now living in Paris, from which city of 
municipal disorder he sends, every Satur- 
day, the most extraordinary cablegrams, 
which always arrive in time for the Sun- 
day edition of the New York American. 

On Saturday two weeks ago he informed 
us, by cable, that Mary Garden is a perfect 
little marplot; that she has been waging 
war against Geraldine Farrar during the 
recent New York season; that she plays 
operatic politics all the time, and that she 
is not going to let anybody sing the roles 
which she considers she has made her own. 

According to the genial Thompson, the 
way Miss Garden worked was, when Far 
rar was to sing Aphrodite at the Metro- 
politan, to get on the right side of Tosca 
nini and get him to irritate Farrar to such 
a point that she “burst into tears, wept two 
hours, and found it utterly impossible to 
sing the role!” 

This will be news to us here, as the Met- 
ropolitan had no idea of producing this 


opera, and Mary Garden at the Manhattan 
has no business relations whatever with 
loscanini. 

Last Saturday the same amiable Thomp- 
son cabled another extraordinary story to 
the effect that an enemy of Messager, in 
order to get rid of him, had deposited $20,- 
000 which the Director of the Paris Opera 
would have to pay as a forfeit in order to 
enable him to come to New York as con- 
ductor for Hammerstein, which engage- 
ment has been discussed for some time 
but which has not yet been consummated. 

However, Mr. Thompson is always in- 
teresting, and whether he spins a beautiful 
yarn about operatic artists, or operatic 
managers, or about Americans crazy for 
stage glory, or about the troubles in the 
Paderewski family—it all makes “good 
copy.” 

x * x 

Musicians are proverbially discontented. 
If they get reputation without money, they 
are not happy. If they get money without 
reputation, they are equally unhappy. 

Let me introduce to you my old and 
genial friend, Nahan Franko, as a_ past 
master of the discontented. 

Franko, a musician and conductor of the 
first rank, has to a superb degree what the 
late Mr. Whistler, the artist, would call 
“The gentle art of making enemies.” Why 
he does it, or how he does it I do not 
know, because personally I have always 
found him a most amiable companion, es- 
pécially when the day’s work is done and 
he has got out of his evening dress into 
an ordinary business suit, and is ready for 
talk and a Scotch highball. 

I met Franko the other night after a 
public dinner at the Plaza (and, by the 
bye, the public dinners at the Plaza are 
much better and are far better served than 
they are at the Astor, and the price is 
about the same I understand!). 

On this occasion, Franko, having got 
himself into the said business suit, which 
he keeps carefully locked up in a _ cup- 
board near the ball-room, confided to me 
in the strictest confidence that never was 
he making more money in his life; that he 
had got to the point where the best society 
people engaged him for all the leading 
functions of the season, at good prices, so 
that he was enabled to keep together a fine 
orchestra of first-class musicians—but, 
after all, there was the artistic tempera- 
ment, and he wanted to be known as some- 
thing more than the conductor of social af- 
fairs, balls, parties, and the leader at a big 
fashionable hotel. The world might forget 
him, and so his ambition was to go either 
on a concert tour, perhaps to Europe, with 
his orchestra, or undertake a tour of this 
country. L 

I told him that so far as reputation as a 
musician was concerned, that had long ago 
been established. So far as glory was con- 
cerned he certainly had had all that he 
wanted, between the notices given to his 
artistic as well as matrimonial enterprises. 
That no one had it all in this world, and 
that if he sincerely desired to show that 
he was still “the only pebble on the musical 
beach” he should give one great concert in 
the middle of the season, conduct in the 
Viennese style, and present to an admiring 
public a list of patronesses longer and 
more luminous than even that of the fa- 
mous Charity Ball. 

Franko shook his head, as we went home 
in a taxicab, and exclaimed, with his hand 
on his heart: 


“Ah! 1 suppose you are right. but, 
P ‘oe 7 ™ 
after all, one has artistic ambitions! 
x * 4 
When Mme. Tetrazzini’s press agent 


read in the papers that Caruso’s voice had 
given out on account of too great a devo- 
tion to cigarettes and broiled live lobster, 
but determined, being a good 


he gasped, in} 
that bluff” and “go 


poker player, to “see 
it-one better.” 

So the next morning there appeared ter- 
rible stories, which informed an anxious 
world that “Tetrazzini is now repenting,” 
because she had indulged in a combination 
of Boston beans, brown bread and sar- 
dines, and so had delayed her trip to Eu- 
rope. It seems that she had intended to 
sail on the Mawretania, so as to be in good 


time to open at Covent Garden in “La 
[raviata” on April 26th. 
The press agent, however, was good 


enough to add that with the assistance of 
the doctor and two trained nurses, it was 
to be hoped that Mme. Tetrazzini would 
be able to sail a few days later, so as not 
to disappoint the English public 

have said that she had 


Some trouble 


once 


with one of her ears, and it had to be 
operated upon. But this story the press agent 
duly turned down, and quoted Signor 


effect that it was a case 
of “gastriti—what you call heem? La Tet- 
razzini, she eat many bread and much 
beans in Boston—zat is ze cause of ze 
miseére !” 

With Caruso, however, the case is differ- 
ent. His breakdown is unquestionably the 
result of overwork, and to some extent of 
over-straining the voice to make the rec- 
ords for the celebrated Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co., which has a monopoly of his 
services in this regard. Caruso’s break- 
down was not unexpected by those who 
have kept tab on the opera. For some 
time before he quit it was very evident that 
his voice was not in good condition. It 
lacked that splendid clearness and _ virile 
quality that it used to possess. The tone 
was becoming distinctly husky, and on 
more than one occasion the great tenor 
showed the strain under which he was 
singing. 

His breakdown is similar to one which 
affected Jean de Reszke. Before 
Jean’s voice gave out there were times 
when he was advertised to sing but could 
not do so. Some said it was a cold, some 
said it was a bad attack of bronchitis, oth- 
ers that it was the grippe. The fact of the 
matter is that the great Jean’s voice was 
giving out then, and you will remember that 
during the season of 1899-1900 he stayed 
away. In 1900, when singing in Covent 
Garden, with Melba, in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” he broke down completely. The 
scene was a touching one, and can be par- 
alleled only by that of the memorable night 
in New York, years ago, when Henry E. 
Abbey had engaged Mme. Gerster with a 
strong orchestra for a big concert tour. 
At her début, with the house jammed to 
the doors with her friends and an expect- 
ant public, she broke down so lamentably 
that women wept and even strong men felt 
the collapse of an artiste who had been 
greatly beloved for years on account of her 
charming personality, the absolute purity of 
her voice and her great dramatic ability. 

You will remember that she then went 
under the care of her brother, a noted sur- 
geon. I was present when later they tried 
again to resume the tour, in New Haven, 
but the result was disastrous, and conse- 
quently Mr. Abbey cancelled her whole 
season at a great loss to himself. 

Gerster, as you know, made several at- 
tempts after that to appear in public, but 
unsuccessfully, and finally settled down as 
a teacher in Berlin. 

It is no unusual occurrence for great 
singers to break down and lose their 
voices when in the very height of their 
powers. Sometimes they have recovered, 
but rarely. As Henry T. Finck says, in the 
Evening Post of Saturday last, “the most 
famous case of such breakdown is that of 
Jenny Lind, who began her career, though 
as an actress, when she was only ten years 


Bazelli, to the 


old.” When she was fourteen, she began 
to sing. At nineteen she sang in opera 
only. Her managers overworked her, with 


the result that she broke down, and went 
to Manuel Garcia, who was the great teach- 
er in Paris at the time. After he had heard 
her he said that it would be useless to 
teach her; she had no voice left. Finally, 
he consented to hear her again, but ad- 
vised her to rest her voice absolutely for 
a long period. In her case, as she had al- 
ways lived a very careful and simple life, 
the rest was the cure, and, as we know, 
from that time on she sang for many years 
with a voice that was noted for its clear- 
ness, sonority and the marvellous facility 
with which she could execute the most diffi- 
cult music. 

Johanna Wagner, the niece of the great 
composer, was another instance of a young 
girl whose voice broke down, but the loss 
of her singing voice induced her to start 
as an actress and for a number of years 
she was one of the most admired tragedi- 
ennes on the Berlin stage. Later, as we 
know, she accepted Wagner’s invitation to 
return to the operatic stage, and sang at 
his model performance of the oth Sym- 
phony, and took a part in the 1876 Niebe- 
lung Festival, at Bayreuth. 

Sembrich is said to have attributed the 
preservation of her vocal powers during a 
career of nearly thirty years to the fact 
that she always knew what roles and what 
songs were suited to her voice, and avoided 
others. 

And this brings me to say what I have 
tried to say once before, that a great deal 


[Continued on page 26.] 
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CINCINNATI ORPHEUS 
CLUB SINGS AGAIN 


Christine Miller and Hans Richard 
Appear—Orchestra Guarantee 
Grows Slowly 


CincINNATI, April 19.—The third and last 
concert of the Cincinnati Orpheus Club, 
under the direction of Edwin W. Glover, 
was given Thursday evening, April 15, 
in Memorial Hall, with Christine Miller 
as soloist. Incidental solos were sung by 
Hougaard Nielsen, David Davies and Stan- 


ley Baughmann. The club showed to a 
marked degree the careful training of the 
past Winter, and not only was the en- 
semble remarkable, but the singing dis- 
played an artistic understanding of the 
works given, and there was a spirit of en- 
thusiasm which made the performance most 
gratifying. Miss Miller, who has a pleas- 
ing voice which she uses skilfully and 
with good judgment, was warmly received, 
and compelled to respond with several en- 
cores. 

Another musical event of importance was 
the recital in Conservatory Hall by Hans 
Richard, the distinguished Swiss pianist. 
Mr. Richard has filled innumerable recital 
engagements throughout the Central States 
and the South this season, but this was 
the first time during the season that Cin- 
cinnatians had had an opportunity to hear 
him. He was greeted by a capacity audi- 
ence, and gave a splendidly chosen program 
with a display of virtuosity which again 
emphasized the fact that in him Cincin- 
nati has an artist of brilliant attainments. 

The orchestral situation has not changed, 
excepting that the guarantee fund which the 
association is seeking is gradually grow- 
ing, and every possible effort is being made 
by the members of the board to secure the 
desired annual euarantee of $50,000 at once. 
No conductor will be chosen, and no state- 
ment can be made in regard to definite plans 
until the guarantee is raised. 

Among the events ahead are the concert 
of the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Music Hall, Sunday afternoon, and the re- 
cital by Mary Hissem de Moss in the 
Odeon Friday evening, April 30. 

Saturday night Mrs. W. D. Breed, of 
Grandin road, presented Cecil Fanning in 
recital at the Country Club. Mr. Fanning 
was assisted by H. B, Turpin. Mr. Fan- 
ning and Mr. Turpin were enthusiastically 
received. 

Dr. Willner, who was to have appeared 
here Friday evening, was forced to cancel 
his engagement because of illness. 

Wednesday evening a program of song 
and operatic scenes in costume will be given 
in the Odeon by pupils of Signor Mat- 
tioli, of the College of Music. Many of 
Signor Mattioli’s pupils are now filling 
operatic engagements, and on this account 
special interest has been aroused in this 
program. On April 26 Signor Romeo Gor- 
no will present his pupils in an interest- 
ing program. F. E, E. 








Concert for Gaelic Society 


Mrs. Wilson Young, soprano; Mrs. Wil- 
son O'Neill, contralto; William Ludwig, 
baritone; Lloyd Rand, tenor, and Edward 
O’Mahoney, bass, were the soloists who 
assisted the chorus of the Gaelic Society 
in an excellent concert given before a 
large audience in Carnegie Hall Sunday 
night, under the patronage of Archbishop 
Farley and many _ well-known citizens. 
After Victor Herbert’s arrangement of 
“God Save Ireland,” by the choir, the con- 
cert closed with “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” translated into Irish by the late Rev. 
Eugene O’Growney. The singing was very 
spirited. 





Gabrilowitsch Farewell Postponed 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian pianist 
who is now meeting with great success on 
his tour of the Pacific Coast, has post- 
poned his farewell New York recital to the 
afternoon of May 1. He will sail for 
Europe early in the month. 
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Mrs. Josephine Esputa-Daly 


Wasuincron, D. C., April 13.—On Eas- 
ter Sunday morning, April 11, the Capital 
City was deprived of one of its oldest and 
most generous musicians in the person of 
Mrs. Josephine Esputa-Daly. She was a 
woman of fifty-five years, and during a 
great part of her life she had been identified 
with music, most of the time in Washing- 
ton. She was also well known in Atlanta, 
Baltimore and New York. Her father was 





The Late Mrs. Esputa-Daly 


Prof. John Esputa, a man who did much 
for the musical up-building of the public 
schools of the district. He was a vocal 
teacher and was director for many years 
of St. Augustine’s Church choir, a position 
to which his daughter succeeded. Prof. 
Esputa was one of the organizers of the 
U. S. Marine Band, and it was he who told 
the then youthful John Philip Sousa that it 
was his vocation to direct and not to play. 
At the age of twelve years Josephine 
Esputa was assisting her father in instruct- 
ing singing in the public schools. 

Most of Mrs. Daly’s musical education, 
both on the piano and in singing, was re- 
ceived from her father. At various times 
she had been connected with the choirs of 
St. Matthew’s Church, St. Augustine’s, St. 
Paul’s Catholic, and the Sacred Heart, of 
this city, and with the Synagogue and Ca- 
thedral of Baltimore. She also taught at 
Mount De Sales Academy of Baltimore, 
the Maryland Agricultural College of Col- 
lege Park, and at St. John’s College of this 
city. 

In the latter years of her life Mrs, Es- 
puta-Daly devoted her time entirely to 
teaching, retiring from public appearances. 
She had a beautiful contralto voice and she 
was also an excellent pianist. In 1882 she 
married Dr. John Daly, who survives her. 
She had one son, Norman, who is to-day 
one of our well-known young pianists. He 
is also a teacher of this instrument. 

W. H. 


Frederic R. Comee 


Bos7on, April 19.—Frederick R. Comee, 
assistant manager of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; died suddenly Friday morning 
at his home, at No. 1390 Beacon street, 
Brookline. Taken ill on Sunday with an 
advanced form of typhoid fever, he became 
worse until Thursday his condition was 
critical, At midnight he seemed brighter, 
and the physicians gave hopes for his re- 
covery, when suddenly he suffered an ill 
turn and expired. He leaves a widow. 

Mr. Comee had been well known and of 
wide influence among musical people for a 
quarter of a century. He was born in Fitch- 
burg on January 2, 1854, was graduated in 
literature from Harvard University in 1875, 
and at once became interested in music. 

He became identified with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra from its first season, 
1881-82, and after four years he was pro- 
moted to the place of assistant manager. 
He filled this position for twenty-three 
years. With his wife, who was Miss Clara 


PINSUTI SAILS TO 
ENGAGE NEW ARTISTS 


Italian Impresario Makes Ambitious 
Plans for Academy of 
Music’s Season 


Giuseppe Pinsuti, who will have charge 
of the popular-priced opera season at the 
Academy of Music, beginning in Septem- 
ber, sailed on Thursday for Italy to com- 
plete negotiations with various artists which 


have been begun by his musical director, 
Edoardo Mascheroni. 

Mascheroni was for years chief conductor 
in turn at the Teatro Argentina and the 
Teatro Costanzi, the Roman opera houses. 
He will be assisted by Maestro Angelini, 
lately of the so-called San Carlo opera 
company. 

“It is still too soon to give you a com- 
plete list of the artists who will appear at 
the Academy,” said Signor Pinsuti before 
sailing. “Among them will be the famous 
soprano, Bellincioni, who is even more re- 
markable as an actress than as a singer. 

“Another very interesting member of the 
company will be Camille Seygard, who, 
during the managership of Mr. Grau, ren- 
dered valuable services to the Metropoli- 
tan. The success of more than one of Mr. 
Grau’s later seasons would have been com- 
promised but for the versatility and talents 
of Mme. Seygard, who sings in five or six 
languages and has an unusually large ré- 
pertoire. 

“I have also been assured the co-opera- 
tion of Mme. Donalda, the brilliant Cana- 
dian prima donna, who sang two seasons 
avo at the Manhattan, and of a young 
American artist, Blanche Fox, whose stage 
name is Volpini. Miss Fox has been very 
successful in Sicily and in Italy. 

“One of my coloratura sopranos will be 
Mile. Gonzaga, and I expect to add to my 
list at least one of the sopranos now in the 
Metropolitan company. 

“So far I have engaged four tenors—one, 
Franceschini, more especially fitted for ro- 
bust roles, and the others, whose names are 
Armanini, Sarcoli and Dani, for lyric parts. 

“As you may remember, Dani sang here 
a few years ago at the Metropolitan. Since 
then he has developed his voice and greatly 
broadened his art. Armanini has been a 
star of the San Carlo (Naples) and Barce- 
lona opera houses, while Sarcoli has won 
distinction on the Sicilian boards. 

“One of the chief objects of my journey 
will be to secure a suitable new opera for 
Mme. Bellincioni. I expect to spend two 
weeks in Milan and perhaps as long in Paris 
and London.” 








Elwes to Return Next Season 


Gervase Elwes, who went to England 
last week on the Mauretania, said that his 
first visit to America has encouraged him 
so much that he plans a longer stay next 
season, when he will again appear in ora- 
torio. 


Galloup, of Boston, Mr. Comee had spent 
his leisure time for many years at their 
camp, Rouge-et- Noir, in the Rangeley Lakes 
of Maine. 





Edmund Ludwig 


AustTIN, Tex., April 16.—Edmund Lud- 
wig, the leading musician of this city, and 
probably of the entire State, died suddenly 
here to-day. 

Mr. Ludwig was a German by birth, and 
at an early age attracted the attention of 
musicians by his talent. Owing to this 
his musical education was undertaken by 
Rubinstein. He afterward attended the 
conservatories at Berlin, Leipsic, Paris and 
Vienna. He came to America twenty-one 
years ago, and after a short time spent 
in New York moved to Sherman, Tex., 
from which city he moved to Austin. 

Mr. Ludwig was a brilliant pianist and 
a teacher to whom pupils from all over 
Texas and from many other States came 
for instruction. He was director of the 
Austin Music Festival at the time of his 
death. He is survived by a widow, son 
and daughter. CG. 3. 

Harry Gillig 

Los ANGeLes, April 14.—Harry Gillig, 
formerly of New York, died suddenly to- 
day. He was a talented amateur musician, 
and was a leader in the Bohemian Club of 
San Francisco for many years. 
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ORCHESTRA CLOSES SEASON 





Buffalo Organization and Soloists Share 
in Applause 


BuFFao, April 19.—The Buffalo Orches- 
tral Society, Walter S. Goodale, director, 
closed its first season with a concert on 
April 14 in Convention Hall. The solo- 
ists were William Lavin, tenor, and Wil- 
liam Gomph, organist. 

The feature of the program was the per- 
formance of the Guilmant organ concerto 
by Mr. Gomph, with orchestral accompa- 
niment, after which both Mr. Gomph and 
Dr. Goodale were recalled. Both the solo 
and accompaniment were played in a mas- 
terly manner and organist and orchestra 
added materially to their reputations. Mr. 
Lavin was particularly enjoyable in his 
several songs to which Mr. Gomph fur- 
nished sympathetic and well-balanced ac- 
companiments. 





Interest in Sembrich Tour 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich’s farewell con- 
cert tour next year already gives promise 
of being quite the most important feature 
of the season of 1910-11. Even at this 
early day a large share of the tour has 
already been booked by Loudon Charlton, 
who is now on his way to Havana, which 
will be one of the points which the prima 
donna will visit. The tour will last the 
entire season, and there is every likelihood 
of every date being definitely closed long 
before Mme. Sembrich’s arrival in this 
country in October. The recent demon- 
stration of popular regard on the occa- 
sion of the prima donna’s retirement from 
the Metropolitan Opera Company served 
materially to increase the desire ‘in other 
sections of the country to hear the famous 
singer, and competition to secure the honor 
is keen. The tour will embrace 100 ap- 
pearances. 





Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler Gets 12 Recalls 


Cuicaco, April 19.—Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Chicago’s distinguished pianist, was 
the soloist with the Chicago Orchestra last 
Friday afternoon and was honored with 
no less than a dozen recalls for her play- 
ing of the Liszt Concerto No. 1 in E Flat. 
The program of the day opened with Bee- 
thoven’s great march, “The Ruins of Ath- 
ens,” and the symphonic feature was the 
“Eroica,” which inspired the best work of 
the orchestra. The program ended with a 
very telling and powerful reading of selec- 
tions from “Das Rheingold.” C. E. N. 





“Clean Enough for America” 


Dispatches from Frankfort, Germany, 
say that the performance of the “Prima 
Ballerina,” a new comic opera with both 
words and music by Felix Schwartz, was a 
great success, and that the opera would 
undoubtedly be performed in America soon. 
The dispatch says further that “the play is 
clean and fit for an American audience.” 
As far as can be judged from the plot of 
the operetta it stands a fair chance of be- 
ing “Saloméd” in Boston, though other 
wicked cities will probably welcome it. 





Mary Garden Leads 


Mary Garden leads all records of the 
prime donne this season. She sang fifty- 
five times in opera. Of this number she 
sang thirteen times as Salomé. Mme. 
Gadski has declared that Miss Garden’s 
Salomé is the «reatest piece of lyric act- 
ing she has ever seen. This is high praise, 
for Mme. Gadski herself has become one 
of the greatest actresses as well as singers 
on the stage to-day. Her acting is always 
marked by grace, intelligence and force. 





Autotone Recital in Brooklyn 

Hardman, Peck and Company gave an 
Autotone recital at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on the afternoon of April 13. 
The participating artists were Frances Van 
Veen, soprano; John Young, tenor; Samuel 
Margolis, pianist, and Le Roy H. Moon at 
the Autotone. 
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The Romantic Courtship of Louis Bachner and Tina Lerner Now 





How Dan Cupid Acted as Manager 
for Two Pianists This Season 


Comes to Light—It Began in Their Student Days Abroad 


Now that all 
their friends are 
acquainted with 
the fact that 
Tina _ Lerner, 
the beautiful 
pianist, and 
Louis Bachner, 
of the Peabody 
Conservatory, 
are married, the 
romantic court- 
ship of this 
gifted young 
couple is begin- 
ning to be told. 
It is said that 
the romance be- 
gan with a duet 
by Mozart and 
ended just the 
other day with 
the Mendels- 
sohn wedding 
march at the 
home of one of 
Miss Lerner’s 
friends in New York, when Miss Lerner 
became Mrs. Bachner. The bride is seven- 
teen, and the groom twenty-two. Both 
studied with the famous instructor Go- 
dowsky, in Berlin, where their musical 
careers gave promise of brilliant futures. 
Although they were not aware of it, the 
two students had become very much at- 
tached to each other. Miss Lerner ad- 
mitted that they had a good deal in com- 
mon, but that for herself she preferred an 
artistic career rather than a matrimonial 
one. 

Mr. Bachner desired nothing so much as 
to come to America and reap the rewards 
which his genius predicted, according to 
his instructor. 

After having established himself in Bos- 
ton’s musical life he was received into the 
musical faculty of the Peabody Institute at 
Baltimore. Whether or not the youthful 
professor ever thought of the beautiful 
dark-eyed girl he had left in Berlin was 
not known to his most intimate friends. 
He was as enthusiastic about his musical 
career as ever, and held aloof from the 
most dashing beauties in Baltimore. 

Professor Godowsky heard from time to 
time of his pupil’s success abroad, and, al 
though it isn’t on record that he ever im 
pressed the fact upon Miss Lerner, certain 
it is that after her début in Berlin the girl 
was besought by a manager to come to 
America for a concert tour, which she ac 
cepted, 

Now, the strangest part of the romance 
in that Miss Lerner was booked to give 
her first concert at the Peabody Institute. 
Her mother, who always had traveled with 
her, from the time she went to take her 
first music lesson, had seen to it that her 
dauehter wore the most beautiful gown to 
be had, and that her pretty dark hair, for 
old associations’ sake, was crowned with a 
little wreath of edelweiss 

Perhaps it was the influence of the Mo 
vart minuet and the edelweiss that prompted 
one of the young professors present at the 
concert to fall heedlessly in love with the 
accomplished musician, whose touch brought 
hack all the memories of student days in 
Berlin. 

So, while the audience was applauding 
wildly during the pauses that followed her 
performance young Bachner was on his way 
to the stage to meet his beautiful friend. 

His heart was beating a romanza as he 





MR. AND MRS. LOUIS BACHNER 


dashed up to the charming girl behind the 
wing and congratulated her. 

After the performance, when they had 
calmed down and each had told the other 
of their success, the two young people 
learned of their mutual affection. 

Miss Lerner was besieged by offers from 
all over the country. Engagement followed 
engagement, and Louis Bachner always was 
present, or telegraphed congratulations. 

At last the tour was-finished and Miss 
Lerner felt that her time was her own at 
last. So the young couple were married 
very quietly at the home of one of Miss 
Lerner’s girl friends. 

Shortly after the bride and groom left 
for Baltimore, where they will make their 
home when not on tour. Mrs, Bachner has 
no intention of abandoning her musical 
career on account of her marriage, and de 
clares that her husband is as interested in 
her vocation as she is herself, 


Concert of the American Guild 


The Eighth Annual Concert of the Amer 
ican Guild, with the Plectrum Society Or 
chestra, was given in the Astor Gallery of 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of 
April 15, under the direction of Valentine 
Abt. The orchestral numbers included a 
“Carmen” selection, a Fantasia by Abt and 
the Rondo Capriccioso by Mendelssohn, all 
of which were exceedingly well rendered. 
The individual participants were Gregorio 
Scalzo, mandolinist; Loretta Delone, harp 
ist; J. J. Derwin, banjoist; George ( 
Krich, guitarist; Robert Thrane, ’cellist, 
and Ethel A. Middaugh, soprano soloist 
All were well received by the large and 
representative audience. 

Valentine Abt has worked indefatigably 
in the organization of the Plectrum So 
ciety, a co-operative organization consist 
ing of players of the mandolin, guitar and 
afhliated instruments, and “designed to 
promote a love and culture for them 
through concert playing and by rendering 
the good in music.” There is now in 
course of formation for the 
1909-10 a Women’s Plectrum Orchestra 
and a Men’s Plectrum Orchestra, both 
under the direction of Valentine Abt 
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The Reliability of Old Favorites 
[he engagement of Mme. Nordica at the 
\Metropolitan Opera House is taken to in- 
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dicate that the policy of trying to make FRANCES HEWITT BOWNE SINGS 
new artists popular will be tried there in 
the future with more reserve than was 
originally intended when the new direc- 
tion came into control. The intimation 
that Mme. Calvé is to be re-engaged next 
season gives strength to the hypothesis 
that the management is weary of trying to Brooklyn, gave a recital in St. Mark’s 
introduce new singers and will rely in the Church, Pleasant Plains. Staten Island, 
future on old favorites of the public. It on Tuesday evening, April 13, assisted by 
was Mr. Dippel’s intention last year to per- Arthur Shyman, pianist. The program was 
suade Mme. Lehmann to come to this as follows: ’ 

wee OE “ brief vinipig and appear at Nocturne in C Minor, Scherzo in B-flat Minor, 
the Metropolitan in some special perform- (Chopin; “Deh viene non tardar.” “Non «o pin 
ances. These were to include “Norma,” cosa con,” from Mozart’s “Nozze di Figaro”; 
in which her pupil, Miss Farrar, was to me Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair,” Haydn; 
. - est a Pe 10 Is Sylvia?”’ Schubert; The Night Has a 
sing with her, and possibly “Armide” and Thousand Eyes,” “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, 
“Don Giovanni.” This plan may be car- “Hebe’s Here, May Is Here,” Gallatin; Theme 
ried through next Spring. 


Soprano Appears with Great Success in 
Staten Island Recital 


_ Frances Hewitt Bowne, soprano of the 
lompkins Avenue Congregational Church, 


Varie, Paderewski; “Ich liebe dich,” Grieg; 
Gretchen am Spinnrad, Schubert; Murmelndes 
Liiftchen, Jensen; ‘‘Ecstasy,”’ Beach: “Were I 
the Gard’ner of the Skies,’’ Lullaby, Chaminade; 
“I Know a Lovely Garden,” “I Hid My Love in 


SWEDISH BARITONE fortnin! aoe  e 
TO JOIN METROPOLITAN 
OPERA NEXT SEASON 





This comprehensive offering of songs, 
widely varying in style, were sung with an 
intelligent conception of their values, and 
served to display a well controlled voice of 
excellent quality. Mrs. Bowne was en- 
thusiastically recalled and encored. 











Olga Samaroff is to play the Grieg 
Concerto at the London Symphony Or- 
chestra’s concert conducted by Emil 
Mlynarski, in London, on Saturday of this 
week. 
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JOHN FORSELL 


The Metropolitan has secured an artist 
of high rank in John Forsell, of Stock 
holm, Sweden, to sing baritone roles next 
season. Forsell will sing French, German 





NER 


AND HIS ACCOM- 


and Italian operas in the original lan PANIST 
guages. He is the best-known Swedish 

singer of to-day, and is said to possess a COENRAAD 
beautiful voice of wide range. He is a 


prodigous worker. Formerly in_ the 
Swedish Army, he resigned a lieutenancy 
for the operatic stage. 


Who may well be called the sen- 
sation and success of the 
present season 


TILLY KOENEN 


The Dutch Contralto 


Who will visit America for the 
first time. 


DATES NOW BOOKING 








Augusta Cottlow’s Farewell 


Augusta Cottlow’s program at Mendel 
ssohn Hall on Friday evening of this week 
will be as follows 





Seventeen Variations Serieuses, Mendelssohn; 
Intermezzo, A-flat Major, op. 76, Brahms; Novel 
ette, Ik Minor, No. 8, Schumann; Two Etudes, 
Fk Minor and D-flat Major, Chopin; Ballade, 
IF Major, op. 38, Chopin; Sonata Eroica, op. 50, 
MacDowell; Etude, G Minor, op. 7, Zarembski; 
farcarolle, G Minor, op. to, No. 3, Rachmani 
noff; Mephisto Walzer, Liszt 


The recital will be reviewed in MusICcAI 
AMERICA next week his will be Miss 
Cottlow’s last appearance in America for 
several years, as she sails for Europe in 
June to concertize abroad 


HEINRICH [VJ EYN Baritone 
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G RECENT PRESS OPINIONS: A 
37 ‘In addition to those mentioned was Mme, Frieda Her splendid rendition of each song was a revelation Her upper notes were clear and vibrant, her volume ZS 
= Langendorff, a soprano with a voice of much richness to the audience which came expecting great things.” of tone was quite remarkable. Los Angeles Examiner, 3S 
> and power.’”’—N. Y. Times, Nov. 16, 1908. Birmingham News, Dec. 2, 1908. Feb. 6, 1909. De 

4 2\ . . . 
Lf ‘‘Mme. Frieda Langendorff sang & half dozen Songs, _‘*‘Mme, Langendorff was enthusiastically received. **Langendorff’s numbers ran the gamut of the strongest ~ 
3’ her rendering of Mary Salter’s ‘The Cry of Rachel,’ being No operatic star who has ever appeared in Birmingham human emotions and most intense natural feelings. ”- e 
- Za a finely dramatic one.’”’——N. Y. Globe, Nov. 16, 1908. received as unanimous praise. Her voice, mezz0- Los Angeles, Feb. 6, 1909. ZA 
{@ “he } ful , wid i wiles soprano, is powerful and dramatic and she has the stage 
4 y, She has @ powerful voice of wide range anc ae appearance and temperament of a Wagnerian singer. ’’- 4 : r@ : = rf) 
eZ perfect control,”—Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 16, 1908. Birmin ham Led ~y Dec. 2. 1908 . . } Fy oozes, Mme. cong ome eae my established her + 
fe ! g seager, . " 10ld on the Los Angeles music pu lic. It would seem 
a, ‘Mme, Frieda Langendorff sang songs of Franz, Von ‘‘Mme. Langendorff’s soprano is a naturally beautiful as though the accompaniment of an orchestra calls out By 
Fielitz, Schumann and others, with plenty of voice and t 7 all her latent dramatic instincts to which she likes to HA 
. 7 btne falter’ aeale “Chew organ, better adapted, perhaps, to opera than to concert ive full sway.” —Lee Angeles Bvenine News, Feb. 6. 1000 
VR of. Rachel’ — Raeeni a Sa a » ~ oak work, but her very dramatic aria from Meyerbeer’s g y- 4 g g News, Feb, 6, 9. in 
0 ache sne Investec with uncommon aram c | ‘ > ( , » > rf y use oon . . ° ° or 
fervor."—N. Y. Hereld. Nov. 16. 1008 Le Prophete’ called forth such a storm of applause The singer was in splendid voice and appeared to } 
A . . . ’ . , . as an artist seldom hears in St. Paul.’”’—<St. Paul Daily r < . A 
A(é; a ‘a ” — , News. Dec. 14, 1908 excellent advantage with orchestra and in the great F; 
45 A ‘‘Mme. Langendorff’s work fully justified this singer’s ‘ Ac iit : auditorium, which she ‘filled’ with utmost ease. Mme. ay 
Se temporary secession from opera to fill concert engage- ‘*Mme. Langendorff, a new singer to St. Paul, and a Langendorff handled both the dramatic work in the 4) 
? ments. lers is a voice of beautiful timbre and she uses mezzo-soprano of much distinction, was the soloist recitative and the florid passages in the aria of this pro- AS 
= it with all the skill of the consummate artist that she is. and made a great hit with the audience from the time digious number with fine effect. She possesses the _- 
7A " Y. Musical America, Nov. 21, 1908. she sang the first note of the aria from ‘Le Prophete’ temperament to — moet the tense, emotional demands oe 
+ ‘‘Mme. Frieda Langendorff sang the aria ‘Hear Ye to the last song, which was one of several encores ac- of the work, one ili tae oT” SS 20 nee her velos BS 
\ 4 Israel’ from the Elijah so as to win several recalls.” corded her by the enthusiastic auditors, with oe fthe® in t 1 en parte bemoans sur- ry) 
, , “ye OPE 7 ; . rs : , prising because of the unusual tonal power of the voice.”’ 
AA N. Y. World, Jan. 22, 1909 Mme, Langendorff has a voice of wide range, which Los Angeles Express, Feb. 6, 1909. ak 
wee ‘‘Mme. Frieda Langendorff made a favorable im- she uses with much dramatic force and expression. ””— ca 
3°7 pression by her rendering of the solo from ‘Elijah,’ St. Paul Dispatch, Dec. 14, 1908. ‘It was curious, the personal appeal Mme. Frieda / 
4 ‘Hear Ye Israel,’ her full mezzo-soprano voice cilling ‘*Mme, Frieda Langendorff was the soloist of the after- Langendorff made to her audience at Simpson Audi Bs 
4 the house in all parts. N. Y. Globe, Jan, 22, 1909. noon and she found instant favor. The house rang torium last night, an appeal to which one had to respond, yj) 
hae ‘The soloist was Mme. Frieda Langendorff, who was with applause after her first solo, the aria from ‘Le | willy nilly, Just as her glorious voice came forth freely, Fes 
LO in excellent voice and sang the aria from Elijah with Prophete,’ and she most graciously repeated a part of the purely, with unsurpassed quality, so her manner of 
fine judgment and dramatic effect.”—Musical Age, number as an encore. To characterize her capacity ringing it was gracious with the effort to please.” 9) 
7A Jan. 30. 1909 briefly it may be said that Mme. Langendorff possesses Los Angeles Evening News, Feb. 3, 1909. SZ 
G . 30, ; a voice and appearance full of temperament and great AG 
‘‘Mme, Langendorff sang with great breadth and dramatic quality. Her voice is of extensive range and ‘‘Not since the appearance of Schumann-Heink has 4) 
WAN warmth, and with much dramatic feeling, and was en- of great strength, yet full of exquisite s mpathy. She Grand Forks heard such a voice as was heard last night FAS 
Lf thusiastically applauded and recalled several times. sang splendidly and was warmly applauded. St. Paul at the recital of Mme. Frieda Langendorff. To say that 
3’ Musical America, Jan. 30, 1909. Press, Dec, 14, 1908. the audience was enthusiastic is but stating a part of the ay 
fj ‘‘Mme. Langendorff has a rich voice of wonderful ‘The artist’s voice is mezzo-soprano, with a grateful truth, and how could it be otherwise, in the presence FES 
. of ‘a gift so divine, a personality so strong, and an art 


power and her vocalization is perfect. Seldom is an tinge of contralto quality. She sings high G with ease so perfect 


RS 


artist heard with a more dramatic quality of voice. She and full voice and her tones are mellow and warm in ‘*At the very first bow the celebrated M I 
F: calls to mind the great Materna of years ago, who was the lower register.”—Walter Anthony, San Francisco teal anda, tes denen af? ah ns . 4 ti — 
~ the principal soprano in Wagner’s music-dramas at Call, Feb. 19, 1909. ‘ © on Aer & nee and the artist's 
wonderful rendition of every number of the long and 
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‘‘Mme. Langendorff was forced to respond to several 
encores, and altogether her success was nothing short 
of a distinctive triumph.’’—Birmingham Herald, Dec. 
2, 1908. 


‘*Her voice is exquisite. Brilliant in its strength and 
fullness, and sweet and tender in the softer passages. 
Mme. Langendorff is truly a great artist, and the audience 
both recognized and appreciated it.’’—Staunton, Nov. 
22, 1 

‘*The audience was made up largely of musical people, 
and to say that they appreciated the artist’s efforts is 
putting it mildly. They fairly shook the building with 
their applause and when the final number came they sat 
and applauded until the singer graciously responded 
with a captivating encore.”-—Staunton Leader, Nov. 
23, 1908. 

‘From the opening note of Meyerbeer’s aria to the last 
note of that perfect love song from Samson and Delilah, 
Mme. Langendorff held her audience spellbound. Her 
ability to depict the suffering mother in ‘Oh! My Son’ 
and ‘Rachel Weeping for her Children’ gives us some 
idea of her surpassing strength as an actress. When to 
this dramatic instinct is joined a voice so full, so beautiful, 
we have the very apotheosis of song. 

‘*We predict for Mme. Langendorff a glorious future: 
the superb volume and spirit of her sustained notes, con 
trasted with the honeyed sweetness when singing mezzo 
voce, making a combination as alluring as it is rare. 
Her high notes are as clear as a flute—like those of a 
bird, while the lower ones are like organ tones. Her 
singing was a revelation to our people, who will extend 
to her the heartiest of welcomes if they are ever so 
fortunate as to hear her again.”—Greenville Daily 
News, Nov. 27, 1908. 


Direction - - - - 


soprano voice with the lusciousness and lower register 
of a contralto. Her programme proved her essentially 
a dramatic artist, for she reached her very greatest 
moments during the operatic arias. In these she thrilled 
by her forcefulness and towering dramatic strength 
as well as by her eloquent and colorful expression. ”’ 
San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 19, 1909. 


THOMAS NUNUN’S SUMMING UP 


‘*‘Mme. Frieda Langendorff, widely heralded as a 
vocal star from Bayreuth, Dresden, Vienna, Prague, 
and New York, last night added Christian Science Hall, 
San Francisco, to the list of places in which her fame is 
known, And in the Western Addition Musical House 
she sang with all the brilliancy and art that we had 
expected of her. 

**Mme, Langendorff first impressed us as very young 
in years. Then she seemed mature in vocal develop 
ment, and finally a great deal older than herself in her 
perfection of the art of singing.” 


COMPARED TO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


‘*‘We originally heard Mme. Langendorff as a con 
tralto to be compared with Schumann-Heink Later, 
when the singer was on her way, we were told she was a 
mezzo-soprano, and not to be compared with Schumann 
Heink. 

**Mme. Langendorff is a high contralto with a sweet, 
rich, luscious voice that is youthful, unusual and refresh- 
ing. She sang last night’s big programme with ease 
and ability, and the more she sang the greater was the 
favor with which the audience heard.’’—San Francisco 
Examiner, Feb. 19, 1909. 


R. E. JOHNSTON 





expressions of approval, the applause being the kind that 
comes direct from the heart*and shows a musician’s ap 
yreciation of the grandest of musical gifts, the voice 
ler beautiful, strong, flexible voice possesses qualities 
rarely combined. It is powerful and capable of every 
shading, while her interpretation and shading are quite 
all that could be desired. In those renditions where strong 
dramatic power is essential, she carries her audience 
with her and one lives in the spirit of the song from be- 
inning to end without a thought of aught else but the 
yeautiful song and magnificent singer. In the songs 
of sweeter and softer notes, she is just as impressive 
and equally delightful and in all her personality plays 
a great part. The story of the song is told as clearly 
in the expression of her countenance as in the melody 
of her voice, each word stands as if cut out and she 
always finds the right expression, be it English or Ger 
man,.’’—Grand Forks, Dec. 8, 1908 


**Her rendering of Wagner’s aria ‘Dich Theure Halle’ 
was one of the richest of the evening. In it she revealed 
a voice of wide range and rare dramatic power.”’ 
Fargo, Dec. 9, 1908. 


‘*‘Beyond expectations, an artist of rare personality 
possessed of an inestimable degree of dramatic strength 
and richness of tone, Mme. Frieda Langendorff, 
German mezzo-soprano, gained a warm place in 
esteem and admiration of local music lovers. 

‘‘She is mezzo-soprano supreme, warmly emotional 
in her interpretations, peculiarly conventional in at- 
titude and apparently acquainted thoroughly with the 
emotions of the music masters and the adaptation of 
their feelings to song.”’—Fargo, N. D., Dec. 9, 1908 
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OF A 
REVOLUTIONIST 


By 
ARTHUR FARWELL. 




















From stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 


Los Angeles is an Eastern city with the 
possibilities of a Western. It is populated 
by a vast throng of people who have gone 
from the East and Middle West over the 
mountains to settle down in this wonderful 
and alluring Occidental Italy. In artistic 
development the city has not the same ob- 
stacles to contend with as those pioneer 
cities whose population has not been sub- 
sequently made up of an influx of persons 
already somewhat advanced in the knowl- 
edge of art. Every circumstance of cli- 
mate and population favors an extraordi- 
nary art growth in this most prosperous of 
Southwestern cities. Its vast total of in- 
telligence and energy, by no means as yet 
reduced to concerted and systematic action 
for artistic accomplishment, affords such an 
opportunity for leadership as is rarely to 
be found. In 1904 those conditions were 
plain to read, which have recently made it 
possible for Los Angeles to place itself 
second to New York in the magnitude of 
its accomplishment in the American music 
movement, 


extends equally to the Spanish population 
of this region. Moreover, he also keeps an 
eye on the artistic and intellectual develop- 
ment of Los Angeles, and edits a magazine, 
Out West, containing a “Lions’ Den” de- 
partment, in which the lion, who is the man 
in question, eats up all intruders, and has a 
special relish for Easterners. 

The authorities in the club in question 
thought that it would be well if, before the 
event of the lecture-recital, I would call 
rpon, if not actually beard, this lion in his 
den and propitiate him a bit. They did not 
want to have their own visiting would-be 
lion chewed up by a local lion. It would 
have looked badly. As a matter of fact, | 
bore with me from the East an introduction 
to this dread monster, but had not the 
opportunity to present it until after my re- 
cital. My confidence rested somewhat upon 
the knowledge that he was compelled to 
acknowledge the environs of Boston as his 
birthplace, while I could point to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley as mine. This man, who was 
no other than Charles F. Lummis, honored 
me with his presence at my affair, and the 
fact that we became good friends is the 
best proof that he did not regard my efforts 
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In the Patio Rose a 


In early January, with many flowers in 
full bloom and palms everywhere lending a 
tropical aspect to the scene, I gave my re- 
cital of Indian music developments, ac- 
companied by a talk on the subject, before 
one of the clubs. Now, there is a man in 
Los Angeles who keeps a sort of fatherly 
eye on all the Indians of the Southwest, 
Californian, Arizonian and New Mexican. 
If there is anything to be known about 
these Indians, he knows it. This interest 


Spreading Sycamore 


as misdirected. In fact, he invited me to 
his extraordinary house of elastic hospi- 
tality, where I spent some days and nights. 
This house is worthy of more than passing 
remark. When Mr. Lummis decided to re- 
move West he walked from Chillicothe, O.., 
to Los Angeles, and then wrote a book 
about it called “A Tramp Across the Conti- 
nent,” which is good reading. After archae- 
ologizing in Peru for a year or so, he re- 
turned to Los Angeles. Here he chose a 


location out in the arroyo between Los 
Angeles and Pasadena, and started to build 
a house with his own hands, without other 
help. This house was to be on the old 
Spanish plan, having four wings joining at 
right angles, and thus surrounding a square 
court yard or patio. The materials for the 
house were boulders rolled up from the 
surrounding land. These were for the outer 
walls and towers. Bricks and plaster were 
used for the inner walls. This was not to 
be any amateur makeshift house, but a good 
sized and indestructible castle. Round logs 
were used for rafters, a reddish cement for 
floors and a similar color of plaster for the 


anything could complete this picturesque 
ensemble it was the two Indian boys, Ra- 
mon and Procopio, who were living there 
in the capacity of friends, servants, and gen- 
eral helpers. Their dark, lustrous eyes, dark 
complexion and black hair gave them some- 
thing of the appearance of Orientals. 

It was to such a mansion and household 
that I was invited to a Sunday Spanish 
dinner, an almost weekly institution of Mr. 
Lummis. As early as Saturday morning 
the family began the preparation of encha- 
ladas, chile relyenos, and other hot and won- 
derful things. On Sunday afternoon vari- 
ous Spanish folk from the neighborhood of 





Spanish Music at Mr. 


walls. Mr. Lummis had been at work on 
the house some seven or eight years when 
[ first saw it, and it had then asssumed 
very considerable proportions. There was 
not a planed surface in the house, and, I 
believe, not a nail. All flat surfaces the 
builder hewed with the adze, and all joints 
were mortised, Inside, the house was a 
veritable museum of interest, containing 
Navajo rugs, Zuni earthenware and many 
other Indian objects of the greatest value 
and beauty. An old mission bell was hung 
in one of the towers, and massive locks 
from old Spanish prisons lent a romantic 
picturesqueness to some of the great doors. 
In the center of the patio rose a great four- 
trunked spreading sycamore tree, and be- 
neath this was a large circular well with a 
fountain jet, the home of a number of gold 
fish. A more charming hostess than Mrs. 
Lummis for such a domain is not to be 
imagined, and the children, especially when 
wildly chasing a large family of cats about 
the patio, added animation to the scene. If 


Lummis’s House 


Los Angeles congregated at the house, some 
of them bringing their guitars. The cool- 
ness of the night air made it necessary to 
set the long table in one of the spacious 
rooms. At the head of the table sat Mr. 
Lummis, in full Mexican regimentals— 
drawn-work shirt, short brown jacket and 
trousers of a similar color, fitting close at 
knees and ankles. 

The singing of Spanish folksongs became 
the order of the hour toward the close of 
the dinner. The guitars rang out with 
magic which can be imparted only by Span- 
ish fingers, and song after song, in inex- 
haustible array, floated or danced upon the 
air. The charm, the spontaneity, the grace 
of these songs were indescribable. There 
was nothing in the nature of exhibition in 
this singing. The singers were singing be- 
cause this was an occasion for song, be- 
cause these were their own songs—and they 
threw themselves into their enjoyment of 


[Continued on next page] 
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them with Latin ardor. Little by little all 
the romance of the old Spanish life seemed 
to be reborn and-to throb again in the very 
air about us. One was carried out of one’s 
self and into a world untouched and un- 
marred as yet by any encroachment of our 
modern civilization—a world of romantic 
adventure, of dances and serenades, of 
Dons, toreadors and flashing-eyed sefor- 
itas. The lights shone out through the 
windows and mingled with the moonlight, 
which lit up the great sycamore and walls 
and colonnade of the patio. The entire cir- 
cumstance took on a color, a mood of its 
own, thrilling with picturesqueness and 
beauty. The very heart of the Spanish life 
of the old Southwest seemed to stand re- 
vealed, 

At length all adjourned to the great as- 
sembly room of the house. Here Mr. Lum- 
mis induced the Indian boys to sing for us, 
which required some persuasion. Procopio 
had newly come into these surroundings 
from his home in Isleta. A difficulty be- 
yond the matter of mere shyness was that 
these songs were mostly religious, and ex- 
cept in very particular circumstances were 
not to be sung outside the actual obser- 
vance of the ceremonials of which they 
formed a part. Ramon, however, finally 
took the lead, and, taking up an Indian 
drum, began in low tones a very insistent 
rhythm. To this the youths began, also in 
low tones, a song of very striking charac- 
ter, with very distinctly marked accents. 
From time to time would come rhythmic 
itregularities and complexities of the most 
extraordinary nature, alterations and coun- 
ter-rhythms in the drum beat and the song, 
which I believe would baffle for some time 
any musician on earth. Each time one in 
particular of these episodes returned | made 
strenuous efforts to catch the rhythmic 
rationale of it, for it was plain to hear that 
it had a definite system of its own, if one 
could but fathom its subtleties. It was not 
until the following year, when | had the 





opportunity to repeat this melody ad infi- 
nitum upon the phonograph, that I fully 
grasped its rhythmic structure. 

This phonographic record, which with 
many others | afterward studied, was made 
upon the spot. It required coaxing and a 
prolonged council of war between Ramon 
and Procopio. Procopio at this time had 
never had experience with the phonograph. 
Finally, standing before the bell of the 
machine, the two boys repeated the song. 
Mr. Lummis, substituting the reproducing 
for the recording needle, then made the 
machine repeat the song. Procopio’s face 
darkened, and, muttering “No good!” he 
hastily retreated to a far corner of the 
room, from which no coaxing served to 
draw him for the remainder of the evening. 
Mr. Lummis then ran off for our benefit a 
number of records of Indian songs. which 
he had made, all of intensest interest and 
of the most varied character. He also ran 
a remarkable record of “La Paloma,” the 
dramatic and spirited manner of the singing 
of which by the Spaniards shows our usual 
feeble and sentimental interpretation of this 
song in a strange light. 

Our host, in true old Spanish style, went 
part of the way with the departing guests. 
I remained, and a cot was fixed for me in 
the large room, the house being full, and I 
went to sleep to thoughts stranger than 
dreams, 

The next morning at breakfast I tried to 
get Ramon, who was serving us, to sing 
over the song of the evening before for me, 
so I could catch that elusive rhythm. Per 
fect blankness of expression was his only 
response. He disclaimed all knowledge of 
such a song. I began it for him, to refresh 
his memory, but he was still the personifi- 
cation of blankness. Five minutes later I 
heard him singing it softly in the kitchen 
in a quiet conversation with Procopio. Com- 
mend me to the Indian for perfect con 
cealment of knowledge in blank and won- 
dering innocence. Poor, stunningly hand- 
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some “’Copio” was destined to be shot and Mr. Lunt’s ability as an-organizer and 
killed in this same house of wonders some director is well known in the musical 
years later by an old Spaniard whose life world outside of America for he was the 
he was seeking. conductor of the Southport Vocal Union 
But, as Mr. Kipling says, that is another of England, which he organized in 1902 
story. and directed before the British Associa- 
(To be continued next week.) tion, which held its quadrennial convention 
at Southport in 1903. At Queen’s Hall, 
London, this choir successfully competed 
against the leading male choirs of England 
and Wales. 


PITTSBURG CHOIR’S 
DIRECTOR IS A MAN ae Se Meee Siiaee, M 
OF MARKED ABILITY due to his thorough knowledge of the 


voice and its culture and his profound mu- 
sicianship. 
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Catholic Oratorio Concert 

The Catholic Oratorio Society, which has 
about two hundred members, will sing Du- 
bois’s “Paradise Lost” in Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday evening, April 25. The work is in 
four parts—“The Revolt,” “Hell,” “Para- 
dise”’ and “The Temptation” and the “Judg- 
ment.” The soloists will be Mme. Selma 
Kronold, soprano; George Carre, tenor; 
George Gillet, tenor; Albert Farrington, 
baritone, and Francis Motley, bass, assisted 
by the fvll Philharmonic Orchestra.— The 
Catholic Oratorio Society produced “The 
Nativity” last year, and Mgr. Lavelle in a 
letter says Archbishop Farley is particularly 
anxious that this oratorio may eclipse those 
of former years. 











Mme. Fremstad Explains 

In a statement made last Friday in Mil 
waukee, Mme. Olive Fremstad clarifies her 
position regarding motherhood and opera 
stars: 

“In reference to a statement that I am 
qvoted to have made about singers having 
children, I should like to say that I am 
totally unconcerned about this matter. My 
statement was purely personal. When 
asked if I should enjoy a home with chil- 
dren I answered that as my art was all ab- 
sorbing it would be impossible for me per- 
sonallv to give a child or children the 
tention they rightfully deserve without det 
riment to my life work.” 
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Male Choir, the recent appearance of which where he will appear in concert in Jack 
served to attract much attention to its  sonville, Fla.; Spartanburg, S. C.; Charles 
director, Ernest Lunt, owes its present ton, S. C.; Augusta, Ga.; Birmingham, 
state of great efficiency to the ability and  Ala.; St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Terr: 
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the German mezzo-soprano, who has ap- 


CALIFORNIAN TENOR peared in Wagnerian roles at Bayreuth and THE EFFECTS OF A GRAND NIGHT 


elsewhere. Her tones are warm and mel- 


WILL SING AT HOME low and her manner decidedly Teuton. She 
made a favorable impression throughout, 

AFTER STUDY ABROAD but stirred her hearers especially in her ——— 

dramatic numbers, in which she was at her 


best. oes Ge 2 


MISS WILSON IN WASHINGTON 





























Daughter of Secretary of Agriculture 
Makes Début at the Capital 


WASHINGTON, April 19.—Flora Wilson, 
daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
made her Washington début in concert Fri- 
day at the Columbia Theater. Although 
nervous and not in her best voice, Miss 
Wilson won applause, especially in the 
group of German songs, including Schu- 
mann’s “Lied der Braut.” 

Assisting in the program were Herbert 
Watrous, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Karl Klein, violinist. 

Secretary Wilson occupied a stage box 
with Senator Dolliver and Mrs. Dolliver 
and Senator and Mrs. Cummins. Mrs. Sher 
man entertained in her box the French 
Ambassador and Mme. Jusserand. Other 
boxholders. were Chief Justice Fuller, the 
Secretary of State and Mrs. Knox, Senator 
and Mrs. Elkins, General and Mrs. Gilles- 
pie, Mrs. Leiter, ex-Senator and Mrs. Hen- 
dreson, 

Other prominent persons in the audience 
were the German Ambassador and Countess 
von Bernstorff, the Minister from Sweden 
and Mme. de Lagercrantz, the Spanish Min 
ister, the Speaker and Miss Cannon, Jus- 
tice and Mrs. Harlan, the Misses Harlan, 
Justice and Miss McKenna, Justice and 

Mrs. Brewer, Mrs. John Hay, Mrs. Stanley 

LAWRENCE STRAUSS Matthews, Senator and Mrs. Scott, Senator 
as ai r ’ 

Young San Franciscan Tenor, Who Will and Mrs. Burrow s, Mrs. James W . Wads- 

2 ‘ : 3 ‘ worth and Miss Wadsworth, Mrs. Clar- 

Sing and Teach in His Native City ence Edwards, Mrs. Foraker and Miss For- 
aker and Preston Gibson. 





SAN Francisco, April 17.—Lawrence 
Strauss, a young tenor who has supple 
mented the vvift of song with the ey of Tonkiinstler Program in New York 
training, has returned after three years in The following program was given at the 
Europe, to enter into teaching and concert concert of the Tonkiinstler Society, Tues- 
work. Abroad he studied under Altier, of day evening, April 20, at Assembly Hall, 
Paris; Fritz Linderman, of Berlin, and No. 109 East Twenty-second street, New 
Mills, of London, specializing in oratorio York City: Schubert, Trio No. 1, for piano, 
with the latter. violin and ‘cello (op. 99, B flat major)— 
In a recent concert Strauss gave a char I, Allegro moderato. 2. Andante un poce 
acteristic program of German, French and mosso. 3. Scherzo: Allegro. 4 Rondo: 
English songs. The German group included Allegro vivace; Mrs, Lina Anton-Roebbe 
several songs by Brahms; “Auf dem griinen len, piano; August Roebbelen, violin, and 
Balkon,” Hugo Wolf; “Traum durch die Albert Rosenthal, ‘cello. Ed Behm, songs 
group for soprano: “Ich bin eine Harfe”; Grieg, 
was composed of five eighteenth century “Eros,” “Ein Schwan,” “Ein Traum,” Mme. 
chansons, an aria from Massenet’s “Manon” Maja Glorsen-Huitfeldt, accompanied by zs 
and the “Adieu” of Faure. English songs Mme. Augusta Schnabel-Tollefsen. Max Che Gentleman Who Has Gone to Bed in the Grand Piano—Wish you wouldn’t 
were represented in “Where’er You Walk” Reger, Variations and Fugue on a Theme shtart practisin’ just when I’m in bed—most inconshiderate.—The Sketch. 
of Handel, “Light,” Marian Bauer; “I'll by Beethoven, for two pianos (op. 86, B 








Dammerung,” Strauss. The French 














Sing Thee Songs of Araby,” Clay, and flat major)—Carl Voelkner and Mrs. Lina ‘ , + ' ad 
“Sigh No More, Ladies,” Stevens. Anton-Roebbelen. Carl Panzner, formerly of Bremen, has Sir Charles Santley is the only living 

In songs of the character of the old —— — —— — — me been chosen to conduct the ten Philhar- member of the cast of the first performance 
French, Strauss is in a class by himself. Environment Changes Conditions monic Concerts in Hamburg next season, of “Faust” in England in 1863. He was 


His voice is remarkably clear and sympa- . “The girl whose accomplishments expand 1n the absence of Max Fiedler in America, the Valentine and Sims Reeves the Faust. 


thetic and his execution facile. to their utmost attractiveness under the 
The recent visiting star in San Fran genial influence of the home circle is too 
Frieda Langendorff, often the one who is least fitted for the 
struggles, the labors, the sacrifices of a pro- 
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fessional career, especially when entered on 
CHILD GARDEN MUSIC SCHOOL in a foreign land. The very 5 gw ge which EMINENT 
are her strength in the world of her sym- 
Normal Classes at Studio beg pathetic friends become her weakness in 
November, February and July. the too often blighting sphere of cold, or 
respondence Lessons during entire designing, or indifferent strangers,” says 
— Send for catalogue. Nellie Melba apropos of the subject of 
i ai A. ONES girls soing abroad to study vocal culture. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








MUSICAL Berlin is excited once more 
over the promise of a new opera 
house. This time there are substantial 
grounds for believing that the project will 
be accomplished and that in October, 1910, 
it will be possible to hear satisfying per- 
formances of the standard operas at the 
Richard Wagner Theater at a scale of ad- 
mission charges just half of the Royal 
Opera prices. Music lovers who have been 
shut out from the Royal Opera by the 
increase in its admission rates and the 
difficulty of securing the cheaper seats hail 
with glee the advent of a new enterprise 
that promises to supply the existing needs. 
The moving spirits in this scheme to 
establish a new temple of lyric art that 
will bear the name of the Bayreuth deity 
are Engelbert Humperdinck, the composer ; 
Dr, Leopold Schmidt and Axel Delmar— 
men whose names are in themselves a 
guarantee of high artistic ideals, as August 
Spanuth observes in Die Signale. The 
name adopted for the institution is mis- 
leading in that it suggests a_ restricted 
schedule, whereas it is the intention to 
produce the best works of all schools, with 
Wagner as, in a sense, the backbone of the 
répertoire, 

The first and dominating principle of 
the enterprise is that the sole beneficiary 
shall be the public, and that public is relied 
upon to cooperate by joining what is to 
be called the Berlin Opera Society. To join 
means to subscribe yearly a small stipu- 
lated amount, for which each member will 
be guaranteed seats for at least twenty- 
five performances in the year, and the priv- 
ilege of buying seats at any time for from 
37% cents to one dollar—rates available 
only to members. It is estimated that 60,000 
members will be required to keep the in- 
stitution on a flourishing basis, but, with 
nearly 2,000,000 people in the community, 
it is believed that there will be a ready 
response to the inviting conditions. 

A company of a high average of com- 
petency will be gathered together, and the 
performances of the best lyric works avail- 
able will be supplemented by series of lec- 
tures designed to extend the general knowl 
edge of music. There will be accommo- 
dation for 2,500 people in this new opera 


house. 
* oe * 


SELMA KURZ, who is to spend next 
Winter in New York, is one of the 
wealthiest women on the opera stage to- 
day. She is so rich, in fact, says chatty 
M. A. P., that she “talks of leaving off 
singing just to ease her bank account.” 
Instead of doing so just yet she will come 
to the Metropolitan to draw the highest 
salary on the Gatti-Dippel list, with the 
single exception of Enrico Caruso. 

In Vienna she has a luxurious apart- 
ment, where her mother lives with her, 
and she drives the smartest horses in town 
—not the fastest automobile, for horses 
have not yet been superseded in the favor 


of the ultra-fashionable Viennese. The 
singer is credited with great personal 
charm. At her concerts she never decides 


what she will give as an encore until per- 
sistent applause compels her to return to 
the stage. 

Like all other singers, she has her super- 
stitions—one is the conventional fear of 
beginning anything on the 13th of the 
month, the other is faith in the beneficial 
effect on the voice of eating dry prunes, 
which, strictly speaking, does not come 
under the heading of superstitions. Some- 
times she even takes a prune, wrapped in 
a handkerchief, on the stage with her, as 
a precaution. We are not to be surprised, 
then, if the Metropolitan’s new Lucia stops 
in the middle of her “mad scene,” calmly 
swallows a prune and then returns to the 
trills and roulades of a mind deranged— 
such an incident would be at least more 
convincing as to the unfortunate Lwucia’s 
mental condition than an unchecked stream 
of melody run riot. 

Since the two London concerts that fol- 
lowed her Berlin visit Fraulein Kurz has 
sung in Paris. The Berlin critics had more 
to say in praise of the natural quality 
of her voice and her trill than of her 
personality artistically ; but they agreed that 
Vienna can well be proud of her. Some 


ten years ago, at the outset of her career, 
she sang at the Berlin Royal Opera with 
a view to an engagement, which was not 
arranged. At that time she was singing 
the Elsas and Elizabeths and heading for 
the more dramatic rdles; but Gustav Mahler 
soon changed all that, and under his guid- 
ance her metamorphosis into the foremost 
coloratura soprano of the Austro-German 





that the parts be carefully revised and sent, 
as far as possible, free from the clerical 
errors that give judges so much needless 
trouble in competitions of this kind. No 
manuscript arriving after October 31 will 
be considered, unless delay in delivery has 
been caused by an accident.” 
x* * * 

T.is going to tax the ingenuity of the 

already overworked press agents of 
Richard II of Germany and Pietro Mas- 
cagni I—and probably the last—of Italy to 
match the unique brand of publicity that 
modest Arrigo Boito has lately had thrust 
upon him. 


MARIE BREMA AS “ORPHEUS” 


Marie Brema, of former Metropolitan distinction, 
Critics declare her voice to be in excellent 


the concert stage in England of late. 
condition. This 


of the favorite roles of her stage days, a role, in 
It was as Orpheus that Mme. Schumann-Heink began her recent guest en- 


sing. 
gagement at the Berlin Royal Opera. 


illustration pictures her in the title part of Gluck’s “Orpheus, 


has been singing frequently on 
” one 


fact, that all contraltos like to 





stage took place. Her evolution has been 
exactly the reverse of that of Lilli Leh- 
mann, who began her career in lyric and 
coloratura roles and gradually grew up to 
the Briinnhildes and /soldes. 

e684 


ERE is an opportunity for composers. 

An International Music Competition has 
been organized by two Londoners, W. W. 
Cobbett and Captain Beaumont, who offer 
prizes of $250 and $100 for the best two 
sonatas, for piano and violin submitted. 
The judges are to be Baron Frédéric d’Er- 
langer, the composer; William Shakespeare, 
Paul Stoeving and Mr. Cobbett, assisted 
by the young Russian violinist, Efrem Zim- 
balist. 

For the convenience of possible competi- 
tors in this country be it noted that manu- 
scripts are to be addressed ““Cobbett Com- 
petition,” care of Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hartel, 54, Great Marlborough - street, 
London, W.—Don’t forget the comma after 
the street number if you would be truly 
Londonese. 

In the conditions it is set forth that “the 
pianoforte part must be in score and the 
violin part should be provided, as far as 
possible, with cues, with rehearsal letter- 
ings and with the key signature inserted at 
the beginning of every line. It is requested 


For many years there lived in Italy a 
wealthy German patroness of the arts, who 


hailed from Dresden and was especially 
interested in music. Her name _ itself, 
Baroness Elisabeth von Butter, suggested 


susceptibility to Mephistophelian tempera- 
ture. A few days ago she died, and among 
her testamentary documents were found in- 
structions to have a copy of the score for 
voice and piano of Boito’s “Mefistofele,” 
her favorite opéra, laid beside her in the 
coffin. Her wishes were observed. The 
opportunity for reflections on the signifi- 
cance of her choice is almost too inviting to 
be ignored, 


* * * 
FTER all, a letter from one of the 
rank-and-file music-lovers frequently 


throws more light on the popular impres- 
sion made by a new work than the chroni- 
cles of all the critics put together in that 
portion of Christendom immediately con- 
cerned. A Berlin woman who rarely misses 
her weekly visit to the Royal Opera from 
August to June writes with impartial en- 
thusiasm of “Elektra,” as it is given in the 
German capital: 

**Elektra’ is overwhelming. The music 
is in places very discordant, of course, but 
that is required by the characteristics of 
von Hofmannsthal’s drama; on the other 


hand, there are passages of striking mu- 
sical beauty. The finale is magnificent. 
Every time I hear the work I am more 
deeply impressed, and I have now heard 
it four times. 

“As Elektra, Thila Plaichinger is vocally 
excellent; her conception of the character 
is very different from that of Edyth Walker 
and Annie Krull, but it appeals to me 
more. Her Elektra is the daughter plunged 
in despair over her father’s death, and it 
is purely from this emotion that her desire 
for vengeance springs. The dance of tri- 
umph, too, is done more effectively by 
Plaichinger than the Hamburg and Dres- 
den Elektras—she seems as one far re- 
moved from the world, who is forced to 
these rhythmic movements by an unseen 
power, 

“Apart from ‘Elektra’ there have been 
no successful novelties at the Royal Opera 
this year, but the revival of Méhul’s ‘Jo- 
Seph in Egypt,’ with Ernst Kraus in the 
title role, drew well. Frieda Hempel is 
developing well as a coloratura soprano; 
unfortunately she has neither soul nor per- 
sonality. A new _ contralto, Margarete 
Ober, however, gives remarkable promise 
for the future. Her Ortrud has caused a 
sensation.” 

The revival of “Joseph in Egypt” after 
a lapse of twenty-five years, with Kraus 
as the great Niemann’s immediate succes- 
sor, was made under the direction of Dr. 
Karl Muck. Now, more than a hundred 
years after it first saw the light, “one is 
amazed at the breadth of treatment and 
dramatic effectiveness” of this work, which 
is truly a grand opera, and constitutes “an 
unmistakable phase of the transition be- 
tween the Gluck reform opera and the mod- 
ern music drama.” The Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung finds that a rehearing now enables 
one to understand why Wagner had so 
much praise for it. 

* + + 


[¥ London can find anything unfavorable 
to say about a music prodigy there must 
indeed be ground for it; just as if New 
York can find anything to approve in one 
he may rest assured he has undoubted tal- 
ent. The new Hungarian violin Wunder- 
kind, Kalman Rév, making his début at 
Albert Hall, set tthe Daily Telegraph 
a-thinking, and this is what it thought: 

“It is one thing, of course, to experience 
bewildered astonishment at an exhibition of 
precocious virtuosity, but astonishment is 
not necessarily attended by complete, or 
even partial, approval. * * * It must be 
owned that his intonation was frequently 
at fault, both in the concerto (Paganini’s 
in D) and the ‘Airs russes’ of Wieniawski. 
However, nobody in his senses would look 
for perfection in the achievements of a 
lad of the age ascribed to Kalman Rév. 
Already his tone carries well, his attack is 
remarkably clean and spirited, and his virile 
little fingers compassed with surprising 
neatness and agility the scale passages, be- 
sides making a brave show with the double 
stopping and the rest.” 

* * + 


i is now announced that the music for 

the new comic opera libretto which is 
engaging Sir W. S. Gilbert’s attention at 
present is to be written by Edward German. 
Those who could enjoy the flavor and fra- 
grance of the “Tom Jones” melodies will 
applaud this choice of a successor to the 
late Sir Arthur Sullivan as Gilbert’s col- 
laborator. 

German, it will be remembered, came to 
this country for a brief visit during the 
New York run of “Tom Jones” over a year 
ago, and while here conducted his “Welsh 
Rhapsody” at one of the New York Sym- 
phony concerts, on Walter Damrosch’s in- 
vitation. It is said that he was originally 
intended for an engineer, but his musical 
talent showed itself early enough to thwart 
parental plans. According to M. A. P., 
it was a remark made to him by Sir Henry 
Irving that induced him to devote his life 
entirely to music. 

“T heard your music to ‘Richard III’ at 
the Globe,” said the great actor to him 
one day, “and now I want you to write 
music to ‘Henry VIII.’” 

The popularity of the “Henry VIII” 
music has since extended to many coun- 
tries. As a matter of fact, a goodly pro- 
portion of his work has been inspired by 
Shakespeare’s plays, for he has written 


[Continued on page 31.] 
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**Musical America” has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the p:inciple 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 


Bach and Handel 


Anent the recent performance of the 
Bach Passion music, the penetrating critic 
of the New York Sun has written an 
article in that paper regarding the basic 
differences between the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion and Handel’s “Messiah.” This matter 
touches the roots of artistic evolution and 
affords opportunity for significant reflec- 
tion. The Sun critic repeats the question 
sometimes asked, why it is that commenta- 
tors exalt the Bach so greatly above the 
Handel work. His thought runs somewhat 
as follows: 

It is a radical difference which separates 
these two master-works in a similar field 
of musical composition, a difference born 
of a prolonged development in the art of 
music. It was in the composition of Italian 
opera that Handel was chiefly engaged 
when he gave his attention to oratorio. 
It was from the Italian masters that he 
drew his models. The original oratorio 
in Italy was in the nature of a sacred mu- 
sical play with action and scenic attire. 
The Italian composers wrote operas one 
day and oratorios the next. They used the 
same material in both. In oratorio, how- 
ever, more progress was made in choral 
development, the chorus on the stage being 
relegated to second place because of the 
demands of operatic stars for prominence. 
Handel composed for the public, and under 
the influence of a school whose works were 
produced under the limelight. The audi- 
ence was considered primarily, and the main 
point was to have the work carry across 
the footlights. 

In Bach’s case the conditions were essen- 
tially different. The oratorio was a church 
office, and that only. The priests of the 
Roman church in the middle ages were ac- 
customed to rehearsing the story of the 
Passion in a liturgical manner, this 
ceremony finally developed into a musical 
organism. One priest related the story and 
other priests uttered the words of the dif- 
The chorus represented 


and 


ferent characters. 
the comment of the people. 

It was in the ordinary course of his duties 
in the church that Bach wrote his can- 
tatas and oratorios. However much he may 
have been striving to write great music, 


he was not attempting to create immortal 
masterworks which would win the praise 
of audiences. The public was never taken 
into consideration. A Teutonic founda- 
tion and not an Italian lay at the base 
of Bach’s work. The religious chant was 
the foundation of his recitative, and not 
stage declamation. His choruses partook 
of the majesty and simplicity of the Prot- 
estant hymn. There is nothing in Bach’s 
work of the dazzling effects intended to 
produce a striking dramatic stage effect. 

Without the requisite religious condi- 
tions it is difficult to realize the spirit of 
the St. Matthew Passion. The brilliantly 
lighted hall and the people in evening 
clothes are very remote from the true and 
ideal surroundings for the hearing of such 
a work. In the earlv days, at Bethlehem, 
Pa., something of these true conditions 
were realized, but a modern sensation-seek- 
ing civilization intruded itself and destroyed 
the possibility of such conditions. “Han- 
del,” the Sun critic says, “wrote for the 
stage and the public, while Bach wrote for 
the church and religion.” 


These thoughts are timely, and throw 
much light upon the deeper nature of 
these works. It might be said that the 


“Messiah” bears somewhat the same rela- 
tion to the Passion music as the dramas 
of Shakespeare bear to the Greek drama. 
The St. Matthew Passion and the Greek 
drama are primarily religious ceremonies, 
taking a dramatic form. In this sense they 
are identical. It is not possible to so iden- 
tify the “Messiah” and the Shakespearian 
drama, for the latter is out and out drama, 
while the “Messiah” is in the nature of a 
hybrid, participating in the evolution of 
both the religion and drama. The compari- 
son might be better if Calderon were sub- 
stituted for Shakespeare. The dramas of 
Calderon are animated by religious fervor 
which sometimes detracts from their dra- 
matic quality, in the ordinary sense, in 
favor of the religious idea. Some of Cal- 
deron’s plays, notably the Autos, are very 
closely related to the miracle plays of the 
middle ages. 

It is perhaps too much to say, as the 
Sun critic says, that only “singularly sen- 
sitive natures” can feel spontaneously the 
fundamental difference between the “Mes- 
siah” and the Passion music. It does not 
appear that one must be greatly sensitive 
to feel the much deeper, loftier, and more 
sincere quality of the Bach oratorio, coming 
as it does out of the very heart of reli- 
gion. As a study of the influence of the 
great religious epochs and movements upon 
music, the comparison is illuminating. 





ANew York and American Music 


In the great mass of music offered to 
New Yorkers in the season just about 
drawing to a close the works of American 
composers have been conspicuous by their 
absence. In view of the obvious growth of 
American music and the great and rapid 
advances being made by American com- 
posers, this may seem strange. But the 
reasons are not far to seek. New York is 
undoubtedly destined to be the greatest of 
all centers for the production of American 
works, and the national evolution has 
almost reached the point where this can be 
brought about. 

New York 
traditions of the past; 
of entry for European works. They have 
the old established institutions. These 
cities are the last places to look for such 
a fundamental innovation as a broad per- 
The won- 
music has 


Boston 
they are the ports 


and represent the 


American music. 


American 


formance of 
der is that as 
been heard here as is the case. 

The business of New York is and always 


much 


has been to import European products and 
distribute them through the country at 
large. When new pioneer movements arise 
in the great West it is not to be expected 
that New York will be much impressed 
thereby—much less reach out an arm west- 
ward and take hold of them. If the dif- 
ferent parts of the West, with new and 
progressive ideas, wish to have those ideas 


carry throughout the country, they must go 
to New York and put them into the great 
current which passes westward through 
that city, and thus have them spread out 
through the West, just as a person who 
wants news spread throughout a certain 
place must go to the office of the news- 
paper of that place and hand it in. It is 
even easier for composers to go to Europe 
and place their work in the very source of 
this westward current. American com- 
positions receiving their credentials in Eu- 
rope are less likely to be challenged in New 
York. They pass easily through this port 
on their westward way. 

The chief disadvantage attending the 
residence of American composers abroad 
is the loss of the close contact with the 
mother country, and the withdrawal from 
those invigorating influences to be derived 
from life upon one’s own soil. We do not 
find composers of the most markedly 
American tendencies, the radicals and in- 
novators, going to Europe to live, but those 
whose works stand somewhat closer to Eu- 
ropean traditions. Among these, however, 
are some of our very best composers. 

The American composer who feels the 
need of the influences and inspirations of 
his own land prefers to stay at home and 
fight it out, taking his work to one of the 
important centers. As the current moves 
westward, New York is preferable to 
Chicago as a center of activity, at least in 
so far as more ground will thus be cov- 
ered. Life in New York presents some of 
the same disadvantages, however, as life 
in Europe. The immediate influences of 
the composer living in New York will be 
largely European. 

The one whole-souled 
American compositions in New York dur- 
ing the present season has been in the 
work of the American Music Society; and 
we find this precisely what is to be ex- 
pected—Western enterprise and originality 
working in New York city. Just in pro- 
portion as the West gains self-confidence, 
wakes up to the course of the great move- 
ments going on in the world, and compels 
its art products to be accepted in the great 
centers—just so fast will it come into its 
own, and have its destined influence upon 
the entire country. The tendency for this 
to happen is increasing rapidly, and it is 
likely to be only a short time before the 
movements for the presentation of Ameri- 
can works in the great centers will assume 
metropolitan proportions. 


presentation of 





Oscar Hammerstein, in the April Delin- 
eator, predicts the golden age of the Amer- 
ican prima donna. He eulogizes the Amer- 
ican girl, in whom he says all the possibili- 
ties are embodied. He pits American 
names against European, and declares that 
we are merely at the beginning, and that 
our country will produce an ever increasing 
number of great singers. It is particularly 
significant to have one in Mr. Hammerstein’s 
position affirm that while a generation ago 
an impresario must insist upon an Ameri- 
can singer giving a foreign twist to her 
name, to-day this absurd ruse is no longer 
necessary. Mr. Hammerstein wants the 
great people of America—not a few capital- 
ists and devotees of fashion—to demand 
grand opera and make its support the same 
serious business as in continental Eu- 
rope for centuries. By the close of the 
century, we are assured, instead of Amer- 
ica bowing down to Italian prima donnas, 
Mary Smith may be reasonably expected to 
hold the Italian populace in the magical 
thrall of her Ham- 
merstein’s voice, like those of his prima 
donnas, goes far in the United States, and 
it is good to hear him speak in such a 
positive and energetic way. It is faith like 
this that moves mountains, and it is such 
indomitable spirit as this that makes prog 
All should wish Mr. Hammerstein 
more power to his elbow. 


American voice. Mr. 


ress, 





The church organists are forming a 
union. Before the new organization can 
play upon our sympathies it will need to 
enter into a gentleman’s agreement with the 
organ pumpers’ union.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Horatio Connell on the Hunt 


Among the American singers who have 
become prominently identified with Lon 
don’s musical life is Horatio Connell, the 
former Philadelphia bass-baritone, who, in 
recital, concert and oratorio work, is a 
avorite, not only in the British capital, 
but in the other leading cities of the island 
Mr. Connell is a great lover of outdoor 
life, and besides being an _ enthusiastic 
hunter, devotes much of his spare time to 
mountain climbing on the Continent. He 
will return to America next season to show 
his countrymen the nature of his artistic 
advance since he studied and sang here. 

Wilson—James Wilson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, whose daughter Flora is 
making a name for herself in the musical 
world, is something of a musician him- 
self. As a boy of sixteen he was pre- 
centor in a church in Ayrshire, Scotland, 
and even at the present time he is fond 
of singing the Scottish airs of his native 
land. 

Taft—President Taft’s wife is pas- 
sionately fond of music, and her favor 
ite diversions since she became mistress 
of the White House have been afternoon 
concerts in the capital. She has not 
missed one of the professional recitals 
of importance and has signified in the 
most unmistakable manner that, unless 
official duties interpose, she will continue 
to patronize these affairs. 

Robinson—Allan Robinson, president 
of the Allied Real Estate Interests of 
New York, is a lover of music, having 
sung for years with the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club. 


Carter—Ernest Trow Carter, the New 
York composer and director, is a dev- 
otee to forestry and woods life. He is 
a member of the American Forestry As 
sociation, the American Scenic and His 
toric Preservation Society and the Adi 
rondack League. 


Buck — Dudley Buck, the eminent 
American composer, was a classmate oi 
Sir Arthur Sullivan at the Leipzic Con 
servatory. 

Bowman—An out-and-out American is 
Edward Morris Bowman, the well-know: 
teacher and director. He is a descendant 
of Nathaniel Bowman, one of the found 
ers and proprietors of Watertown, Mass 
who emigrated from England with Joh: 
Winthrop in 1630. On the maternal sid 
he descends from Richard Warren an 
Sarah Tilley, Mayflower Pilgrims. 

Bagby—Albert Morris Bagby, whos 
mid-Winter musicales at the Waldori 
(storia are among the most exclusi\ 
social-musical affairs of the New Yor! 
season, received his musical training u1 
der Xaver Scharwenka and Franz Lisz 
He has written several books on music 
subjects and has been a frequent co! 
tributor to the magazines. 

Balfour—England’s ex-Prime Minist: 
has long been known as a keen lover 
music, and he has one of the most perf 
editions of Wagner’s operas in existen 
[his was compiled and bound to his ow 
taste in pure white morocco, the pag 
being of thick, rough-edged paper, char: 
ingly illuminated in rich and artistic colo! 
ing throughout from designs selected | 
Mr. Balfour himself. Although Mr. Ba 








four is rarely induced to play for | 
friends, they are well aware he perfor! 
on the organ with more than ordina! 
skill. 
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Kitty Cheatham Again Delights with 


Her Interesting Songs of Childhood 





Easter Matinee Attracts Large 
Audience to Hear Novelties 
in Her Unique Art 


Kitty Cheatham gave her annual Easter 
matinee on Tuesday, April 13, at the Ly- 
ceum Theater. Those who have followed 
Miss Cheatham’s exquisitely wrought art 
will have perceived that she is mistress of 
that well nigh lost art—of choosing only 
such things to express as are in keep- 
ing with the artist’s true nature. This 
gives her work throughout a distinction 
of character, a perfection of unity seldom 
attained by any artist of any kind. No 
alien element, no inappropriate or inhar- 
monious moment enters, 

The field of Miss Cheatham’s expres- 
sive faculty is twofold. The imaginative 
world of the child is her prime concern. 
The spell of this rejuvenating sphere she 
throws over her hearers. With sure art 
she depicts the wonder-world of human in- 
nocence and naivete, whether that of the 
feeling but understanding child, or of those 
older ones who have carried that blessed 
state into maturer life. Miss Cheatham’s 
sccond field of expression is another great 
cne—the manners of society. Of these 
she treats in little spoken monologues pre 
paring her songs, taking the idea in the 
song as her text. These little monologues, 
slyly purporting to explain the songs, are 
masterpieces of playful satire, so delicate 
as to be robbed of every vestige of the 
power to hurt, and brimming with delicious 
humor. 

The curtain rose on a fairyland of flow- 
ers, into which Miss Cheatham stepped as 
the rightful and unquestioned mistress. 

Harvey Worthington Loomis was pres- 
ent, and played the accompaniments to some 
of his own songs, masterpieces of deli- 
cacy unsurpassed in the range of Ameri- 
ican music. The “Polliwog” is excruciat- 
ingly funny, and won a repetition. Miss 
Ware’s delicate “Oriole Cradle Song” is a 
model of expressive perfection, fine as gos- 
samer, and was well appreciated. 

Miss Flora MacDonald, at the piano, 
furnished Miss Cheatham with support of 
a high order. Her playing of Liza Leh- 
mann’s music to Wilde’s “Happy Prince” 
was especially felicitous. Miss Cheatham 
read this tale for the first time in America, 
and realized its charming pictures and deli- 
cate emotions with compelling vividness. 

There was a large and enthusiastic audi 
ence, in which were many eager and de- 
lighted children. 

The program was as follows, and con- 
tained a number of songs especially writ- 
ten for Miss Cheatham: 





Kitty Cheatham in One of Her Recital 


Costumes 
Frederic Norton, “Blue-Bell- Time’; 
Henry K. Hadley, Some Garden Happen- 


ings, including “A Courtship” and “Some 
Gossip”; Harvey Worthington Loomis, 
“The Fam’ly Tree” and “The Birds’ Sing- 
ing Lesson”; Harriet Ware, “Oriole Cra 
dle Song”; Herman Avery Wade, “About 
Dolls’: “The ’Plaint of the Little Bisque 
Doll” and “The Dolls’s Barcarolle”; John 
\. Carpenter (Some Thoughts of Two Lit 
tle Boys and One Little Girl), Waddington 
Cooke, “Visitors”; John A. Carpenter, 
“Waltzing” and “Good Ellen”; Harvey 
Worthington Loomis, three songs: “The 
Wiggly Waggly Polliwog,” “Six Little Es- 
kimo,” “Kitty-Ka-Dink”; Liza Lehmann, 
“The Happy Prince” (a story by Oscar 
Wilde); Paul Lawrence Dunbar, “When 
Melindy Sings”; Grace Chadbourne, “My 
Pillowmobile”; James S. Ford, “The Is- 
land where Babies Grow”; John Barnes 
Wells, “The Elf Man”; Frederic Norton, 
“The Brownies’ Picnic’; W. H. Neidlin 
ger, “The Funny Little Gnome and His 
Big Bass Drum”; Reginald de Koven, “The 
City of Sleep”; Amy Trowbridge, “The 
Bogey Man”; Silvio Hein, “Don’t Be What 
You Ain’t.” A. F. 











THE AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA’S FUTURE 








With all the multifarious duties of an im- 
presario, Oscar Hammerstein still has time 
to contribute to the magazines occasionally. 
His latest work of letters is a tribute to the 
American singer, under the title of “The 
Future for the American Prima Donna,” 
which appears in the April number of the 
Delineator. 

Mr. Hammerstein begins as _ follows: 
“The future of the American prima donna 
is assured, The American girl has more 
temperament and natural dramatic ability, 
vivacity, jollity and intelligence than the 
girls of any other nation. 

“The one reason she has no historic past 
as a dramatic singer of the first rank, and 
why she is not a prominent figure in the 
present, is because the American public has 
only lately got hold of a practical working 
knowledge of the place really good music 
holds in the history of a people. 

“Our people have neither the inheritance 


nor the early training which prepares them 
for a general love of what is best in music. 

“Even now, against Billington, Grassini, 
Catalini and Sontag, we need not hesitate 
to set the names of Nordica, Eames, Farrar 
and Garden. 

“New York is opera mad; Philadelphia 
has enthusiastically fallen into line. Chi 
cago offers one hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars for a four weeks’ season, and it is 
only a step to her demand for a resident 
corps of artists every Winter. Washington 
and Pittsburg are clamoring for a season. 
Boston has just laid the cornerstone for a 
new opera house. 

“When, therefore, grand opera houses 
are permanent features in all our large cities 
we shall cease to ask, ‘Where are our Amer- 
ican prima donnas?’ 

“The American girl also has the pluck to 
work and to study 

“The ideal prima donna must compass 
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the head, the heart and the vocal cords. 

“All the possibilities are contained in the 
American girl, never heard of in grand 
opera fifty years ago, but with a record 
during the latter half of the nineteenth cen 
tury which foreshadows her future. A few 
years more will see her a radiant combina 
tion of character, beauty, dramatic ability 
and voice—the ideal queen of song. 

“A generation ago, when an impresario 
ventured to present an American singer to 
her country people, he did so on the strength 
of her foreien reputation, and gave a for- 
eign twist to her name. Twenty years have 
radically changed the situation, and Ger- 
aldine Farrar’s own honest name does not 
imperil her supremacy. 

“At the conclusion of a busy life I have 
chosen the giving of opera as a vocation, an 
aim, not as a ‘business.’ Perhaps I am a 
musical philanthropist, for | want to give 
the great public a love for opera which it 
does not know, as well as stimulate its af 
fection for that which it does know. 

“IT want music lovers to demand estab 
lished opera in all our cities of any impor- 
tance. Then American voices will be dis- 
covered; requisite training will not be the 
difficult, costly thing it is to-day, and the 
American prima donna will be in possession 
of her kingdom.” 

Engelbert Humperdinck, of “Hansel und 
Gretel” fame, has just been decorated with 
the Prussian Order of the Red Eagle in 
the third class. 


Count San Martino’s Troubles 


Count San Martino has just been having 
his troubles in Rome. He is a member of 
the board of directors of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and represents its interests 
in Rome. Recently he gave the first of a 
series of concerts under the auspices of 
the Santa Cecelia Society which were so 
bad in arrangement and performance that 
the audience hissed some of the numbers 
and refused to allow them to be finished. 


Julian Walker Testimonial 


David Bispham, Arthur Hartmann, Paris 
Chambers, the Musical Art Society, under 
the direction of Dr. Frank Damrosch, a 
mixed chorus of 400 voices, under the direc- 
tion of Tali Esen Morgan, and other solo 
ists were on the program for the testi 
monial concert tendered Julian Walker at 
Carnegie Hall on April 22. The concert 
will be reviewed fully in the next issue of 
MusIcaAt AMERICA, 


Miss Hinkle in Bristol, Va. 


Bristot, VA., April 19.—Florence Hinkle, 
soprano, recently appeared in recital at 
Virginia Institute under the direction of 
Jerome F, Hanshue, who is head of the 
vocal department of that school. She was 
accompanied by Samuel T. Schroetter. 
Miss Hinkle was heartily applauded and 
compelled to respond to two encores 
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Cuicaco, April 19.—The pianists chosen 
to appear at the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Decatur, Ill, on May 11, 12, 
13 and 14 are: William Sherwood, Heniot 
Levy, Paolo Gallico, Harold Henry, Mary 
Angell, Mrs. Sturkow Ryder, and Mrs. 
Herbert Butler; the violinists chosen are: 
Hugo Kortschak, Herbert Butler; the sing- 
ers include Hedwig Nurnberger, contralto; 


Mrs. Bollman, soprano, of Rockford; Lu- 
ella Chilson Orhman, soprano; Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, soprano; John B. Miller, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, _ basso. 


Among the lecturers for this occasion are 
W. L. Hubbard, the critic of the Tribune; 
Lester Bartlett Jones: Maurice Rosenfeld, 
of the Examiner; Peter C. Lutkin, of the 
Northwestern University; D. A. Clippin- 
ger, and H. Augustus Smith, of the Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Mme. Justine Wegener, Mabel Seward 
and George Nelson Holt, members of the 
faculty of the Columbia School of Music, 
will give a recital in Cable Hall on Tues- 
day evening, April 20. 

Ralph Lawton, an artist pupil of Mary 
Wood Chase, will play with the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra on April 28, at the 
State University of lowa in lowa City. 

J. K. Jackson, one of the directors of 
Macomb Conservatory of Music, gave a de- 
lightful program of songs in the studio of 
Miss Hooton, in the Fine Arts Building, 
last week. Mr. Jackson has a_ mellow, 
sympathetic, high baritone voice which he 
uses with intelligence. The program was 
made up of songs by American and Eng- 
lish composers. Clara Dunsworth furnished 
artistic accompaniments. R. N. Woodall, 
a pianist and directress of the Graceland 
College of Music at Lamoine, lowa, played 
at the same musical. 

Mary Wood Chase gave the second of 
her series of lectures on “How to Under- 
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stand Music” at the University of lowa on 
April 9. This course is also being given 
to pupils in Miss Chase’s own school in 
the Fine Arts Building. 

The Columbia School of Music has an- 
nounced that during its Summer course 
of normal training the Virgil 
Method will again be a feature of the ses- 
sion. This work will be under the personal 
direction of A. K. Virgil, the founder ‘of 
the system of Virgil Technic, and his tal- 
ented wife, Florence Dodd Virgil, and in 
addition to their class work they will in- 
struct a limited number of private pupils. 

Chris Anderson, the popular baritone, 
and Edwin Schneider, the young composer 
and accompanist, will sail for Europe May 
5. They will visit France, Italy and Swit- 
zerland, but expect to spend the greater 
part of the Summer in Berlin. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art announces a recital of stu- 
dents in the Auditorium Building on Tues- 
day, April 20. Pupils of Mrs. W. S. Brac- 
ken, Mrs. Hannah Butler and Frederick 
Morley will furnish the program, These 
student recitals will be given hereafter in 
Cable Hall. 

Walter Spry, director of the Walter Spry 
Piano School, Fine Arts Building, and Wil- 
mot Lemont, head of the juvenile depart- 
ment, spent the Easter vacation at French 
Licks Springs, Indiana, last week. They 
returned much refreshed and quite ready 
for their duties during the coming term. 

The Chopin Recital given by the pupils 
of the Walter Spry Piano School, Saturday 
afternoon, April 10, in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, was attended, like the four previous 
ones given this Spring, by a large and most 
enthusiastic audience. This was the last of 
a series this Spring and much praise is due 
Mr. Spry for his success in pleasing his 
patrons. The graduation exercises occur 
at 815 o’clock the evening of June 8, in 
Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building. The 
graduates are: The Misses _ Silverson, 
Kouns, Corbitt, Watson, Keen and Brake- 
field, and Mr. Jesse V. Wing. 

On Tuesday afternoon, April 15, the dra- 
matic pupils of the School of Acting of the 
American Conservatory, under the direc- 
tion of Hart Conway, presented two plays, 
“The Playboy of the Western World” and 
“Piper's Pay,’ before a crowded house. 
Mr. Conway can congratulate himself upon 
‘he way - which his pupils acquitted them- 
selves, Edward Philip Grant and Myrtle 


FREDERICK GUNSTER 


Clavier - 


Dalton must be first mentioned, for their 
work showed talent and gave evidence of 
future success. The American Conserva- 
tory String Orchestra, under the direction 
of Herbert Butler, played during the inter- 


missions Steck’s “Flirtation Waltz’ and 
Hoth’s Prelude, Minuetto, Adagio and 
Gavotte. 


On Wednesday evening, April 21, the 
pupils of the Drake School of Music in the 
Auditorium, will give a recital. The pro- 
gram includes numbers by Raff, Accolay, 
David, Saint-Saéns, De Beriot, Drake and 
Mendelssohn. 

Harold Henry, the Chicago pianist, 
play at the Michigan State Teachers’ 
sociation in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mary E. Highsmith, the popular young 
soprano and instructor at the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, sang with much success a 
Schubert cycle of songs at Turner Hall. 
Among her recent engagements was one 
in Wilmette at a fashionable musical, and 
last Thursday she sang at the Union 
League Club and delighted the members 
of that club by her rendition of Bemberg’s 
“Aimez moi.” 

Alfred Hiles Bergen, who was heard 
recently in concert, will be soloist on the 
St. Cecilia’s program to be given in Al- 
bion, Mich., on April 27. 

Dr. Louis Falk, the veteran organist and 
instructor at the Chicago Musical College, 
was the soloist, assisted by Ferne Gram- 
ling, the contralto, at the Memorial Bap- 
tist Church Easter Sunday. Their work 
yroved so effective and was so much en- 
joyed that the program will be repeated in 
the very near future. 

Mme. Rosa Olitzka, prima 
tralto, has just returned from her last 
group of concerts for this season. ‘These 
were joint recitals in which Mme. Olitzka 
appeared with Myrtle Elvyn and Alexander 
Zukowski at Clinton, lowa; Moline, 
Bloomington and Springfield, Ill Mme. 
Olitzka but recently recovered from a very 
painful accident, having sprained her ankle 
earlier in the season, and these were the 
first concerts she was able to give. The 
critics were all very lavish in praise of her 
voice and the concerts were a great success. 
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Read at Meetings 


Peru, Itu., April 9, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

I enclose check for renewal of my sub- 
scription. We are very much pleased with 
the paper, and much from it is read at 
every one of our meetings. 

(Mrs.) Watcrter H. 
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SECRETARY WILSON’S 
DAUGHTER APPEARS 
Makes Her New York Début After Study 


Abroad—Many Distinguished 
Patrons 





Flora Wilson, daughter of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, gave a song recital in 
the ballroom of the Plaza on Wednesday 
evening, April 15, assisted by Karl Klein, 
violinist; Herbert Waterous, bass, of the 
“Metropolitan Opera Company, and M. 
Falck, accompanist. 

Miss Wilson possesses a well-trained col- 
oratura soprano of good quality. Of the 
program numbers, which ranged from oper- 
atic arias through German lieder and 
French chansons to English and Scotch 
songs, the latter by recuest, perhaps the 
best sung were the French selections, in 
which Miss Wilson displayed charming sen- 
timent and style. 

Karl Klein, the young violinist, played 
excellently. His intonation was almost im- 
peccable, and his tone was unusually pleas- 
ing. Herbert Waterous was heard to ad- 
vantage in an aria and several songs. 

The concert was largely attended, and 
the artists were freely encored. Secretary 
Wilson came over from Washington to be 
present at his daughter’s New York début. 
ihe patrons and patronesses of the affair 
were: Mrs. William H. Taft, Mrs. James 
S. Sherman, Mrs. Philander C. Knox, Sen- 





ator and Mrs. Depew, Senator and Mrs. 
Elkins, Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Mrs. 
James Speyer, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie, Mrs. Leiter, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer 
FE. Black, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Morton, Miss 
McAllister, Mrs. Reginald DeKoven and 
l'rederick Martin. 

Miecio Horszowski, the Polish piano 


prodigy, is soon to make a second tour of 
South America. 








Mr. W. Edward Heimendahi, one of 
the leading professors in charge of the 
vocai department at the Peabody Con- 
servatory in Baltimore, begs to an- 
nounce that he is open for engagement, 
to take charge of a vocal class at one 
of the summer schools or assemblies. 
For further information address 2119 
Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE FAMOUS WOMEN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF LOS ANGELES 








Los ANGELES, CAL., April 17.—Los Ange 
les has two important symphony societies, 
both under the direction of Harley Hamil- 
ton, 


The Women’s Orchestra, while hardly 
a competitor of the men’s organization, 
which now ranks among the leading sym- 
phony orchestras of the country, is a re- 


doubtable body, and its concerts this season 
have been of so high an artistic standard 
that an ambition has been created to ac 
complish still greater things next season. 


Cora Foy is the concert-manager of the 





Jean Parré Soloist in Toledo 


ToLepo, April 19.—The Toledo Symphony 
Orchestra, Arthur W. Kortheuer, director, 
gave the second of its series of five Sun- 
day concerts on April 4 before an enthu- 
siastic audience. The playing of the or 
chestra was a decided improvement over 
that of the preceding program, and prom- 
ises much for the future of the organiza 
tion. The compositions performed were 
Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” Overture; the 
march from Raff’s “Lenore” Symphony; 
Handel’s Largo; Intermezzo, Mascagni; the 
march from _. Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust”; and Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. 

The soloist was Jean Parré, violinist, a 
prominent player and teacher of this city. 
He played the Bach Air for the G string 
with such breadth of tone and finish that 
he was compelled to repent it. 


Macheitens's Cantata in Toledo 


Totepo, April 19.—The choir of fifty men 
and boys of Trinity Episcopal Church, Her- 
bert Foster Sprague, director, sang Will 
Macfarlane’s “Message from the Cross” on 
Good Friday. The soloists were Master 
Raymond Kocher, contralto; Master Rob- 
ert Trautwein, soprano; George Strub, 
tenor; William Zapfe, baritone; and the 
solo sextet consisted of Master Henry 


EKherle, Master Stanley Mueller and Master 
Paul Miller, sopranos; Master Edward Mc 
Donald and Master Lindley Morris, con 
traltos; Otto Schaefer, tenor, and Charles 
Henry, baritone. The contata was splen 
didly given, and was the best sung during 
the present year by this capable choir 


Eleanor McLellan’s Successful Pupil 

Edward Strong, one of America’s best 
tenors, is a pupil of Eleanor McLellan. 
During the past season he has been greatly 
in demand, his full, resonant voice, com 
bined with his musicianly interpretation, 
rendering his services of inestimable value 
to the best conductors and invariably bring 
ing a re-engagement. This year his voice 
has gained noticeably in breadth, poise and 
beauty of tone, his growing artistry call- 
ing forth the greatest enthusiasm at every 
appearance. Mr. Strong is one of the 
three pupils from the McLellan studio to 
be engaged for orchestra tours. 


Emmy Destinn will sing at the Berlin 
Royal Opera for six weeks next Autumn 
before returning to New York for the Met 
ropolitan season. 


Strauss’s Salomé” has just been intro 
duced in FH ey Mugnoni conducting. It 
was coolly received. 


“Robinson Caruso” 


The late Arthur William A’ Beckett was 
one of the best known journalists in Eng- 
land. Beyond the permissibility of a doubt, 
he was one of the ablest editors who ever 
filled an editorial position on the London 
Punch. Shortly before his death he told the 
following funny incident of the time when 
he was once having a pleasant chat with a 
political friend about the opera and the 
chances of Caruso singing at an early date: 

“Did you hear him last year at Covent 
Garden?” | asked. 

‘Well, no,’ said my 
‘What was his name?’ 

““*Caruso,’ | replied. 

the celebrated singer, Caruso?’ 

“*Ah, to be sure—Caruso! I wonder if 
he can be any relation to Robinson Ca- 
ruso.’ "—Judge. 


political friend. 


‘You know Caruso 


Seek Engagements Early 


Speaking of American girls studying 
abroad, Ellen Beach Yaw recently said: 
“The début is not only the beginning, for 
it is not always easy to find an engagement. 
A girl should not wait until she has spent 
all her money before she looks into the lat- 
ter matter. She should try to win the in- 
terest of those who engage artists for 
opera, concert or whatever field she wishes 


orchestra, and the string section’ has 
achieved a sonority that is genuinely 
majestic. 7, a 

to enter. As a rule it is difficult for an 


American girl to obtain engagements in 
opera abroad, for the reason that, to a very 
great extent, they do not have the proper 
foreign accent. Europeans are justly ex- 
acting in this respect.” 


American Institute Summer School 

Che American Institute of Applied Mu 
sic, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, announces a 
Summer school from June 21 to July 31. 
(he courses will include a special course 
in the Pedagogics of the Synthetic Method 
for Pianoforte Teachers, classes in Har 
mony, Musical Analysis, Pedagogy, Per 
formance and Criticism, Theory, Rhythm, 
Ear lraining, Sight Reading, class lessons 
in the Fundamentals of Vocal Technic, 
class lessons in Interpretation, and six re 
citals of classical and modern songs. The 
voice instruction and recitals will be given 
by McCall Lanham, assisted by Avis Day 
Lippincott. 


Must Have It 
DANBURY, CONN., April 15, 1909. 
lo the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

[ enclose post office order for MusIcaL 
AMERICA. Must have it! Consider me a 
lifetime subscriber. 1 take several musical 
papers, but Musica AMERICA beats them 
all. L. P. WILpMAN. 
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FROM “ MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





From Our “War Cry” Correspondent 
New York, April 16, 1909. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 


In reply to my “War Cry,” Gustav 
Becker engages in the commendable mis- 
sion of enlightening his colleague, whom 
he believes to be in the dark, on the sub- 
ject of modern piano technics. 

Gladly would I render the customary 
thanks and appreciation, if I could have 
profited by his voluntary information. 

I took my first instruction from the pos- 
sessor of a “Wiener Fliigel,” and am fully 
aware of the differences that exist between 
such an eighteenth-century instrument and 
the modern Concert Grand. Readily will 
I agree that to perform on the latter calls 
for slight modifications in the technic re- 
quired for the former. But that does not 
‘afford an excuse for the abandoning of 
the guiding principle—prevailing in the 
days of Mozart and Beethoven—the undi- 
vided hand, nor does it permit the use of 
the striking instead of the drawing touch. 

The painter who would reproduce a 
Rembrandt picture in the manner of the 
impressionistic school would justly be an 
object of ridicule; he must strive for the 
chiaroscuro characteristic of that master. 
To execute the classic works of Mozart 
and Beethoven with the touch and finger- 
ing prescribed by Lebert, Reimann and V. 
Biilow would deserve a like censure. 

Somewhat sneeringly Mr. Becker com- 
ments on my arraignment of the “ignorant 
vandals” who tampered with Hiinten’s 
Rondos. Hark! my esteemed adversary! 
In this connection I had also mentioned 
Clementi’s and Kuhlau’s Sonatines and 
Bertini’s Studies, which were especially 
designed to smooth the path leading to 
Mozart and Beethoven. The stupidity of 
the modern revisionists of these works, in 
my opinion, celebrates orgies. Those men 
remind me of the scullion in the back- 
woods peeling potatoes with a razor. 

When v. Bilow applies his, to my mind, 
erroneous principles, often a very gratify- 
ing result is achieved; he conquers tech- 
nical difficulties that his clumsy imitators 
only succeed in making insurmountable. 
So, although I do not consider the tam- 





perings of the irreverent vandals with 
Hiinten’s Rondos (and Clementi’s and 
Kuhlau’s Sonatines and Bertini’s Studies, 


please) entirely a catastrophe, I neverthe- 
less look upon them as little short of a 
misfortune to both teacher and pupil who 
rely on such monuments of ignorance, 
against which common sense rebels. 

I feel very grateful toward my opponent 
for supposing that I will no longer shud- 
der at the use of the thumb on black keys. 
I have actually made use of that member 
very frequently in that way, but I hope to 
obtain pardon for the offense, in this, as 
well as the next world. I have even gone 
so far as to play cadenzas of Liszt’s Rhap- 
sodies, Transcriptions, Liebestraume, etc., 
from “leggiero” to “martellato,” and not 
with the “Beethoven Legato.” Further- 
more, I have caused my victims to follow 


Anschlag-geht.” 


such example. Let me hope that you are 
not shocked at my daring. 

But “this is the unkindest cut of all.” 
So, you are under the illusion that I sit 
before the piano playing in the old style 
of the level hand, right-angle elbow close 


to the body and fixed forearm position,’ 


“drawing a inadequate amount ‘of 
tone.” ; 

My idols among pianists are Rubinstein 
and D’Albert. Undoubtedly you have dis- 
cerned some vigor in my speech. I have 
always made endeavor to speak the mu- 
sical language in like manner. With the 
exception of a few pp-marked passages of 
Chopin’s compositions, I have never played 
a “Cantabile” without employing the ‘weight 
or force of the whole arm. This mode of 
execution is, | think, the only means of 
producing the “Beethoven Legato.” To 
my mind no modern investigator need en- 
gage in a searching expedition. This does 
not mean that | wish these explorations 
checked, but mercy should impel us to 
withhold their findings from pupil and 
public. This knowledge should remain 
the property of the professionals, whose 
duty it is to acavaint themselves with the 
results achieved by such inquiries. Apro- 
pos—Breithaupt! If Mr. Becker believes 
in this scholar’s theory, we may smoke the 
pipe of peace yet. 

Instead of explaining in scientific man- 
ner the method of piano-playing I adhere 
to, and give reasons why those who per- 
form only “leggiero” or “non-legato” can 
“do the stunt” of playing a Chopin study 
marked at 140 at the rate of 160, or the 
“Perpetuum Mobile” at break-neck speed, 
I will relate to the readers of MusICAL 
AMERICA some characteristic expressions 
of Dr. Lebert and’ v. Biilow which have a 
bearing on our subject: 

Years ago Rubinstein visited in Stutt- 
gart unheralded the father of a friend of 
mine, now living in Brooklyn. My friend’s 
father naturally induced Rubinstein to 
play. A pupil of Lebert, who heard the 
artist, said to Lebert: “Doctor, at the 
house of Mr. H, is a Russian who plays 
piano in a manner such as Stuttgart has 
never heard. Lebert, whose curiosity was 
aroused, successfully sought an opportunity 
to listen unseen. His verdict was: “Der 
Russ’ kann ja gar nicht Clavier spielen.” 
(“The Russian cannot play piano at all.) 

Liszt once played at the Stuttgart Con- 
servatory. When he had finished Lebert 
approached him, saying: “Meister was 
wiirden Sie erst geleistedt haben, wenn Sie 
unsern Anschlag gehabt hiatten.” (“Mas- 
ter, what would you have accomplished if 
you had our touch.”) 

Liszt replied: “Nun, jetzt muss ich schon 
so spielen, als es mit meinem schlechten 
(“Well, now I must play 
as my poor touch permits me to.’’) 

As I am able to procure sworn affidavits 
for the truth of the above, probably I may 
be excused for not believing in Lebert, 
but in Rubinstein, and forgiven for an- 
tagonizing the pedagogue from Stuttgart. 

When v. Biilow visited this country the 
first time he asserted that he came pur- 
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posely to show the German piano-teachers 
how to play Beethoven. I had occasion to 
be in the audience, and, of course, admired 
his interpretation, pianistic finish, and, 
above all, his earnestness and honesty. 
But my general impression was: A pro- 
fessor at the piano. He could not de- 
throne my idol Rubinstein. 

Our resident pianist, Richard Hoffman 
(who, by the way, is the best Mozart 
player that I have heard), who was ac- 
quainted with v. Bilow, differed with him 
as to: the fingering he made use of in his 
edition of Beethoven Sonatas. Von Biilow 
replied: “Had I known that you have such 
good instruments I would have fingered 
differently.” If I remember correctly Mr. 
Hoffman told me that v. Bilow said: “I 
don’t use it myself.” 

Will you, then, stone me if I do not 
make apologies for attacking v. Bulow on 
these grounds? No misunderstanding! The 
question under discussion is this: Shall 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber 
and Chopin be played with the drawing or 
striking touch; shall the fingering of the 
old school {with the underlying principle 
of the undivided hand) be used, or that of 
the modernists, which makes “legato” im 
possible ? 

Herewith a proposal: I am willing to 
demonstrate my views on piano-playing 
practically. I and some of my pupils shall 
play Mozart, Beethoven and Chopin in 
Carnegie Hall before the foremost musical 
critics of New York, Messrs. Krehbiel, 
Henderson, Finck, Farwell, De Koven, 
Meltzer and others, providing Mr. Becker 
and some of his pupils do likewise accord- 
ing to the so-called modern touch and fin- 
gering which he defends. If the decision 
of the judges known to be competent and 
impartial is against the method | pursue, I 
shall pay 50 per cent. of the cost of the 
advertisement setting forth the verdict in 
Musica America, If, on the other hand, 
my course should be endorsed by the critics, 
I will insist that no public mention of it 
be made. Sapienti sat! 

FRANZ MANTEL. 


Rheinberger’s Capriccio Giocoso 


No. 7. GLADSTONE AVE., MONTREAL, 
April 13, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


too much trouble you could 
me know in what work 
beautiful Cappriccio 
Giososo in E mingr occurs, I should be 
greatly obliged. The number of the work 
is Op. 43. Very truly yours, 
G. G. NICHOLS. 

[The Capriccio Giocoso in E minor to 
which you refer is a separate piano work 
by Rheinberger with the op. 43.—Editor 
MusIcaL AMERICA. ] 


If without 
ascertain and let 
of Rheinberger’s a 


Mischa Elman’s Violin 


DANVILLE, ILL., April 15, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Will you please state in your interesting 
paper the name of the maker, history, etc., 
of the violin Mischa Elman is now play- 
ing in public? Respectfully, 

F. W. PENWELL. 

[The violin now being used by Mischa 
Elman in his recitals throughout the coun- 
try was once the property of the great 
Joachim, and is a Stradivarius. Since the 
master’s death it has passed through many 
hands, Bauermeister and Hugo Hermann 
being the latest owners before its purchase 
for $15,000 by its present possessor. Four 
great violinists have owned it since Joa- 
chim, but none of them could get from it 
the tone which had made it Joachim’s most 





precious possession. When Elman pur- 
chased it in London just before coming to 
America he discovered that there was 
something the matter with the instrument. 
He, however, wanted to use it for his 
American début at Carnegie Hall, and had 
made up his mind to sell it if it failed him 
then. After the concert he said to a repre- 
sentative of MusicAL AMERICA: 

“The very first note I played at Car- 
negie Hall I realized that my Stradivarius 
had found itself, and it gave me a wonder- 
ful confidence.”’—Editor Musical AMER- 
ICA. ] 





Regards from Honolulu 


April 1, 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
I enclose renewal of my _ subscription. 
For one as far removed from the musical 
world as we are in Honolulu your paper 
keeps one in touch with everything that 
takes place better than any other paper | 

know of. (Miss) E, SCHAEFFER. 


1909. 


Finds It Most Interesting 


Lonpon, ENG., March 30, 1909. 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I enclose P. O. order for some copies of 
your excellent MusicaAL AMERICA, with 
illustrations of Mary Garden as Salomé. | 
see your paper each week, and find it most 
interesting. St. Joun C. NIXon. 
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OVIDE MUSIN AND HIS WORK 








Devotees of the violin will be interested 
in learning that Ovide Musin, the well- 
known has located permanently 
in this country. In view of numerous re- 
quests from American violin students, who 
have studied with him in Liege and Brux- 
elles, he has established in this city his 
Virtuoso School of Violin, in which he 
will carry out the same principles of teach- 
ing which have proved so successful dur- 
ing the past ten years at the Royal Con- 
servatory at Liege, Belgium, an institution 
made famous by De Beriot, Vieuxtemps, 
Leonard, Mehul, Prume, Massart and many 
others. Family and com- 


bined to retain Mr. Musin in his own 
country year after year, although he had 
long desired to locate in the United States, 
and it is to his wife, a lady of distinguished 
New England descent, that we owe the 
acquisition of so great an artist. 

Ovide Musin began his career as a vir- 
tuoso when, as a youth, he replaced Wien- 
iawski and Leonard on two different con- 
cert tours through England, Ireland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, Austria; Russia and 
other countries. He was enthusiastically 
hailed as a “second Paganini,” and subse- 
quent tours throughout the world have 
confirmed this initial estimate. He is the 
possessor of an immense technic, a pow- 
erful and magnetic quality of tone, and a 
classic style free from posing and charla- 
tanism and adequate to portray every feel- 
ing possible in violin playing. Coupled 
with his artistic ability is a genial, unas 
suming nature and a kindliness that makes 
him as popular a man as he is an artist. 

Mr. Musin’s success in teaching is due to 
his profound knowledge of his instrument 
and to his searching study of the works 
of the great masters. Educated in a school 
where the daily musical fare was the music 
of Bach, Beethoven and the other classic 
masters, he intuitively grasped the mean- 
ing and emotions of those composers. The 
result may be seen in the way in which his 
audiences accept his readings of these com- 
positions as authoritative. As an _ inter- 
preter, Mr. Musin endeavors to present 
the idea of the composer and not his own, 
for he rightly holds that the creative artist 
has a claim prior to that of the reproduc- 
tive artist, and that the generating idea 
should first be sought and made plain and 
then the performance made the more per- 
fect by the influence of the player’s in- 
dividuality. 

With such an authority as Ovide Musin 
established in this country there is no rea- 
son why American born and trained vio- 
linists shall not obtain as high a consid- 
eration before European audiences as do 
European players before American audi- 
ences, That the work of this great teacher 
is already being appreciated in this coun- 
try is evident from the numerous applica- 
tions for lessons which are coming in from 
all parts of the country. 

Though Mr. Musin is bending every 
effort to make his violin school a great 
success, and is succeeding beyond his ex- 
pectations, he has not given up his con- 
cert work. Being at the height of his 
artistic career, he is winning more favora- 
ble commendations for his playing at each 
one of his numerous appearances. He is 


S. C. Bennett 
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other ties have 








available for Summer music festivals, con- 
certs and recitals, and is now making 
many engagements for the ensuing season. 

Mr. Musin has just opened his large and 
finely appointed studios at No. 7 East 
Forty-fifth street, where many prospective 
artists are now preparing for concert 
careers. 
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EMMA ABBOTT 


A Niece of the Famous Singer, Who 
Possesses Many Gowns and Jewels 
Worn by Operatic Star 


MILWAUKEE, April 19.—A second Emma 
Abbott is now studying in Milwaukee un- 
der the direction of George S. Bush. Miss 
Abbott is the niece and namesake of one 
of America’s best known singers, Emma 
Abbott. The Emma Abbott of to-day is a 
resident of Waukesha, Wis., the birthplace 
of the great songstress, but spends much 
of her time in Milwaukee, where she is re- 
ceiving her musical training. 

Miss Abbott resembles her illustrious 
aunt in appearance, and is the possessor of 
a well-trained voice of good quality, though 
lacks some of the volume and _ strength 
which the voice of the elder Emma Abbott 
possessed at her age. 

Although the present Emma Abbott was 
but six years of age at the time of her 
aunt’s death, she has many recollections of 
the great singer, especially of the time 
when she sang in Milwaukee a short time 
before her death. Whenever the present 
Emma Abbott appears in public she wears 
as a talisman a diamond sunburst which 
was one of her aunt’s legacies to her. It 
was the gift of the Baroness Rothschild to 
the first Emma Abbott. Another legacy is 
a ring set with two large and a half dozen 
small sapphires of unusual beauty. Several 
gowns worn by the late Emma Abbott in 
some of her most successful appearances 
are also possessed by the Emma Abbott of 
to-day. One which she wore in the last act 


of “Ruy Blas” is especially prized. 
M. N. S. 
Ethel Smyth’s Cornish opera, “The 


Wreckers,” which was first produced in 
Leipsic in November, 1906, and has not yet 
been heard in London excepting in the con 
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cert version, given under Arthur Nikisch’s 
direction last Spring, is to have four mati- 
née performances at His Majesty’s The- 
ater, London, in June and July. Thus are 
composers becoming independent of inhos- 
pitable Covent Garden. 





M. SAFONOFF SAILS 





Russian Director Will Not Return to 
America Next Season 


Wassily Safonoff, the retiring director of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, sailed on 
Tuesday on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. Mr. 
Safonoff will not return to this country 
next season. He goes directly to London, 
where he is to conduct a series of concerts 
in Queen’s Hall, and later to the provinces. 
He will then take a cure in Saxon Switzer- 
land before returning to his home in the 
Caucasus, where he will spend the Summer. 

Next Autumn, after conducting concerts 
in St. Petersburg and Copenhagen, Mr. 
Safonoff will return to St. Petersburg. In 
the Spring he will conduct a series of sym- 
phonic concerts in Turin, Milan, Rome and 


Naples. If he returns to the United States 
at all it will be to appear as a guest con- 
ductor. 


Florence Austin to Play 


Florence Austin, the well-known  vio- 
linist, who has been most successful in her 
many concert engagements during the 
present season, played a return engage- 
ment with the Neighborhood Glee Club of 
Tenafly, N. J., on Thursday, April 22. She 
will also play in New London, Conn., with 
the New London Symphony Orchestra on 
May 5, and in Rahway, N. J., with the 
Rahway Symphony Orchestra on May 14. 
Her playing during the year just passed 
has placed her in the front rank of Ameri- 
can violinists and numerous bookings are 
now being made for next season. 





“Daisy Chain” in Ames, Iowa 


Iowa, April 19.—Liza 
Chain” was given here under the 
direction of Alexander Stewart 
and Clara Dutton-Thompson, 
furnished the accompaniments, 
Mereness, soprano; Mayme 
John Feroe, tenor, and 
Robert Clark, bass, as soloists. The work 
was excellently rendered and_ reflected 
great credit on the directors, who have 
done much to further the appreciation of 
good music in this city. 


AMES, Lehman’s 
“Daisy 
joint 

‘Thompson 
who also 
with Gertrude 
Wood, contralto; 


MELODY IS IGNORED 
DAYS M. ROSENTHAL 


Pianist Declares Modérn Composers 
Have Too Much Will Power, and 
Too Little Genius 
Paris, April 16.—After 
from Paris, Moriz 


returned to-day 
concerts at the Salle des 


a protracted ab- 
Rosenthal, the 
first of 


sence 

pianist, to give the 
a series of three 
Agriculteurs. Incidentally, he 
himself as anticipating with keen pleasure 


expressed 


America. 

The audiences in America, said he, are 
ideal in their intelligent comprehension of 
the classics. He has made many concert 
tours in America, and he declared that he 
likes playing in New York just as much as 
he does in his own city of Vienna. 

About modern music in general, M. Ro- 
senthal was disinclined to express himself 
at any length, though he gave vent to this 
opinion: 

“The present-day composer is marching 
sideways instead of forward. There is not 
enough genius in his music and too much 
will power, while there is a_ regrettable 
tendency to snobbism in the matter of de- 
spising melody.” 

The audience which 
thal to-night was large 
The program included compositions by 
Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Tschai- 
kowsky, all of which M. Rosenthal executed 
in his most masterly style, 

M. Rosenthal will remain in Paris until 
the second week in May, when he leaves 
for the United States, where he has a con- 
tract for eighty concerts, the fee being 
$1,000 for each one. 


his next visit to 


greeted M. Rosen- 
and enthusiastic. 


New Music 


of Boston, 
George B. 
“The Cords 
tenor and 
is tuneful 


The Oliver Ditson Company, 
have issued a new anthem, by 
Nevin, of Easton, Pa., entitled 
of Love.” It is arranged for 
soprano solos with chorus and 
and well written. 





Droucker, the Russian pianist, 
wife of Gottfried Galston, the 
German pianist, played a Prelude and Fu- 
gue for the Left Hand, by Max Reger, at 
her last recital in Paris. 


Sandia 
who is the 
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A Busy Man Is the Press=-Agent 
for Musicians and Opera Houses 





This is the age for publicity. Genius 
which hides itself under a bushel has only 
itself to blame. The public hungers for 
personalities, must have them, and the 
newspapers which successfully cater to this 
appetite are the ones which have the larg- 
est circulation. The daily life and per- 
sonal tastes, as well as the fine art of the 
performer, must be known to the people, 
or they will stay away from his perform- 
ances. Hence, the press agent. 

He is the salaried medium between the 
journals of the country and the artist, his 
client. If his patron be an artist, through 
the newspapers he has his patron’s art, 
eccentricities, achievements and domestic 
relations painted so graphically that a 
great national or international curiosity is 
aroused, which nothing but the payment of 
an admission fee at the box office and a 
seat inside the concert hall or theater will 
satisfy. If his client be an abused cor- 
poration, he must have the newspapers 
blazon its wrongs so convincingly, power- 
fully and vividly that the public feels that 
a great injustice has been done. 

Every theater in America has a_ press 
agent. The equipment of no dramatic star 
is complete without such a man on his pay- 
roll; and many a chorus girl has taken ad- 
vantage of a journalistic adviser to emerge 
from the back row. 

Probably the best known press agent 
connected with the opera houses is Wil- 
liam J. Guard, publicity man at the Man- 
hattan Opera House. Mr. Guard is a 
New York newspaper man, who has had 
wide experience on the metropolitan press. 
He is cultured, suave, efficient and a mas- 
ter of detail. He knows thousands of 
newspaper men by name. His popularity 
among the reporters of New York is phe- 
nomenal. Like many other sage press 


agents, he will always give a hearing to a 
reporter, believing that in the journalistic 
kaleidescope the reporter of to-day is the 
editor of to-morrow. 

Some idea of the extent of Mr. Guard’s 
acquaintance can be gauged when it is. 
known that once he wrote a list of names 
of working newspaper men who were 
given the door privileges at the Manhattan 
Opera House. On the list were eight hun- 
dred names. In addition to knowing the 
active New York journalists he also has 
an acquaintance with the best known men 
on papers of Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 
and other cities. 

On an opera night Mr. Guard is one of 
the busiest men in town from 7:30 o'clock 
in the evening until 9:30 o’clock. During 
that time a long string of people pass be- 
fore his desk, to each of whom he accords 
an interview. Every man or woman in the 
waiting crowd wants a favor of some sort. 
Those who are unreasonable must be re- 
fused, but in such a way that an enemy 
of the Manhattan Opera House is not 
made. 

During the day the duties of a press 
agent of the Manhattan or the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House are multitudinous. A 
bulletin must be prepared of the latest 
opera news, and he must be in a position 
to answer all requests for more detailed 
information asked by reporters. Press mat- 
ters must be sent out to hundreds of news- 
papers and magazines. City editors 
wanting interviews with celebrated stars 
call up the press agent and arrange 
to have their reporters granted an inter- 
view. Negotiations must be made with 
photographers for new pictures of singers. 

When Mr. Hammerstein had his dis- 
agreement with the New York Press, and 
was assaulted by reporters for that paper, 
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Mr. Guard accompanied him to the Jef- 
ferson Market Police Court and saw that 
representatives of other papers gave his 
chief a fair deal in the news. 

The predecessor of Mr. Guard at the 
Manhattan was Anna Marble, who in pri- 
vate life is the wife of Channing Pollock, 
dramatist and magazine writer. She is now 
press representative for an important vau- 
deville manager. She is said to have lost 
her position with the Manhattan by not 
acquainting the newspapers with the im- 
portance of the tenor Zenatello. On the 
day before he arrived in this country she 
is reported to have sent a three-line item to 
the newspapers announcing the fact. When 
the reporters called up for more informa- 
tion, so the story goes, she did not have 
available the facts of his public career, and 
the newspapers accordingly came out with 
brief announcements the following morn- 
ing, instead of the long stories which Mr. 
Hammerstein expected to see when he 
picked up the papers. 

The Metropolitan Opera House has 
chosen as its new press agent Whiting 
Allen, who will take hold of his new duties 
in September. For some years Mr. Allen 
was a circus press agent, being chief assist- 
ant to “Tody”’ Hamilton, who was with 
Barnum & Bailey for years, and is said to 
be the originator of the six and eight- 
syllable adjectives which describe that show. 
Mr. Allen knows newspaper men in every 
city and town in the country, and many 
abroad. 

After leaving the circus business he was 
a theatrical manager and press agent, and 
recently has been press agent for a Phila- 
delphia newspaper. 

Mr. Allen succeeds Ralph Edmunds, who 
was a capable publicity man. The duties 
of the press agent of the Metropolitan dif- 
fer in many. ways from those of Manhat- 
tan’s publicity expert. Because of: the in- 
ternal dissension at the Metropolitan dur- 
ing the season which has just ended it 
was part of the agent’s duties to suppress 
as well as to exploit “stories.” Thus, when 
reporters came to the Metropolitan to find 
out if Caruso’s throat is in such condi- 
tion that he will be able to sing no more 
in public, if Destinn and Farrar are not 
on speaking terms, if the German members 
of the company will not travel on the 
same train that carries the Italian mem- 
bers, or if the alleged scandal involving 
Mme. So-and-So is correct, the Metropoli- 
tan press agent must deny these stories 


and keep them out of the newspapers. 

In order to be press agent of the Metro- 
politan it is reported that a newspaper 
man must be personally acquainted with 
certain Metropolitan directors, including 
Messrs. Rovers, Vanderbilt and Cottenet. 
It is also necessary that he know French. 

The new press agent of the Boston Opera 
House is Theodore H. Bauer, who for a 
long time was personal representative of 
Florencio Constantino. He has also been 
a lieutenant of Henry Russell, having 
charge of the publicity end of the San 
Carlo Opera Co. Mr. Bauer is not only 
a clever writer, but speaks four or five 
languages. 

One of the best-known musical press 
agents in the country is John Warren, who 
has handled the publicity reins for a num- 
ber of musical attractions. Mr. Warren 
was city editor of a St. Louis newspaper, 
and, coming to New York, became the 
head of “re-write” men on the New York 
World, and later on the New York Jour- 
nal, One night he attended a concert in 
Cooper Union given by the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He was so struck by 
their playing that he made arrangements 
for them to appear in Carnegie Hall and 
other places. He also managed Josef 
Lhévinne, and helped make him popular. 
The famous interview given out by Mme. 
Fremstad on the voices of opera singers 
failing after they became wives and 
mothers was arranged by him. He has 
done much press agency work for Bonci 
and other stars. 

Sam Weller was the press agent for 
Rubinstein and for Leoncavallo when they 
were in this country. Many of the odd 
stories about Leoncavallo’s personality and 
the hunt he made for restaurants which 
had the real Italian cuisine came from his 
pen. ct A; 


Samuel H. Mensch Plays 


Samuel H. Mensch, pianist, a pupil of 
Carl M. Roeder, gave a piano recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday evening, 
April 14. The program, which was well 
played and showed the careful training of 
Mr. Mensch, contained the allegro of 
Grieg’s A Minor Concerto; a Handel 
Fugue; Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 28; the G 
Minor Ballade, the studies op. 10, No. 12; 
op. 25, No. 1; op. 25, No. 9, and the A 
Flat Valse, Chopin; Schumann’s Papillons, 
op. 2; a Grieg Nocturne; Rigaudon, Raff; 
and E Major Valse, Moszkowski. 
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EASTER MUSIC 


San Francisco’s Artistic Venture a 
Financial Triumph—Gabrilo- 
witsch Welcomed 





SAN Francisco, April 14.—The Easter 


music festival, the most pretentious thing of 
its kind here in years, has paid. It 1s all 
very well that the Cecilia Choral Society, 
the festival orchestra 
witsch, not to omit the 
Thornsvard, should arouse a _ gratifying 
amount of enthusiasm. But it is the finan 
cial and not the artistic success that means 
more festivals. 

The Easter festival grew out of a conve! 
sation between Loudon Charlton, manager 
for the pianist, and Will L. Greenbaum, 
who had charge of the concerts here. The 
first idea was to have Paul Steindorff get 
together the local symphonic players so that 
the Chopin E Minor Concerto might be 
heard. Then arrangements were made with 
Percy A. R. Dow and the Cecilia singers, 
which led to the engagement of Miss 
Thornsvard, a San Francisco girl doing 
coloratura rdles in opera at Elberfeld, 
Germany, as soloist. Then with the r 
hearsal of the provisional orchestra in num 
bers of its own, the festival was complete. 

The center of interest was of course the 
Chopin concerto. Fortunately the city is 
full of experienced orchestral players and 
the piano was adequately supported. Ga- 
brilowitsch later played the Rubinstein 
Barcarole in G Minor and a Liszt Taren- 
tella, responding with the popular Dv6érak 
Humoresque in recall 

The Cecilia Club has a remarkable choir 


and QOssip Gabrilo 


soprano, Elsa 


of sopranos and a good strong collection of 
male voices. The chorals given with the 
orchestra were the grand march, “With 
Sheathed Swords,” by Sir 
and “Unfold Ye Portals,” from Gounod's 
“Redemption,” by which the program was 
opened and _ closed, respectively. The 
chorus, “By Babylon’s Waves,” by Gounod, 
was given with the piano, Mrs. W. J. Cook 
assisting. The club is rehearsed in two sec 
tions, San Francisco and Oakland, which 
combine for three concerts given yearly 
Its aim is to elevate the art of choral sing 
ing here, which it certainly does. Among 
its most active members, besides Director 
Dow, are Dr. Robert R. Keys and J. W 
Garthwaite. There were 125 voices in th 
Easter chorus. 

The orchestra took its place well pre 
pared and played Mendelssohn's “Fingal’s 
Cave” overture and the suite of dances 
from Edward German’s “Nell Gwynn” in a 
manner to do credit to an older band. 

Miss Thornsvard has a light, flexible so 
prano of a sweet and sympathetic quality 
She sang an aria from Gounod’s “Mireille” 
and the “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” 
She will remain here with her family dur 
ing the Summer, returning to Europe in the 
\utumn. 

On April 22 at the Greek Theater, Berk 
eley, the first Bach festival will be held 1: 
the West. The B Minor Mass will be sung 
with orchestra and organ according to th 
original score. The 125 singers have been 
rehearsing this one work for over six 
months past under Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 

H. C. T. 

Lina Cavalieri has been singing Thais at 
the Paris Opéra this week 
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New York Symphony Orchestra 


Festival Tour, April and May, ’09. 
Soloists: CORINNE RIDER KELSEY, REED MILLER 
NEVADA VAN DER VEER, Contralto, GUSTAF HOLMQUIST, Basso. 


Beach Music Library: 





CECILIA CHORAL SOCIETY 
Organization of San Francisco and Oakland That Appeared at Recent Easter Festival 


FESTIVAL A SUCCESS 


Michael Costa, 





Cecil Fanning Has Big Audience 


A substantial dem 
ability to 


Akron, O., April 19. 
onstration of Cecil 
draw a large audience occurred at Akron 
Music Hall, April 13, the occasion being 
his fourth public recital in this city in two 
years. An audience of eleven hundred 
greeted Mr, Fanning with great en 
thusiasm. 

He was assisted in his program by Ger 
trude F. Seiberling, the leading contralto 


Fanning’s 


of Akron, and a musician of unusual 
abilities. Mrs. Seiberling is honorary presi- 
dent of the Akron Tuesday Musical Club. 
Mr. Fanning will return to Akron on April 
28 to sing the role of Valentine in “Faust,” 
which will be given in concert form, with 
chorus and orchestra, under the direction 
of Evan Williams. 


Anna von Mildenburg, the Vienna Court 
Opera mezzo-soprano, is to sing Kundry 
and Ortrud at Bayreuth this Summer. 
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The American Pianist hailed in Earope as a Great Virtuose 
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Mr. Becker will be in anit a during the season 1909. 10 and will be 
ava‘lable for alimited number of recitals and Orchestral engagements. 
dates and particulars, address WM. P. MARSH, 494 Boyl- 
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“My wife knows more about a kitchen 
range than about a piano.” 
“Lucky man.” 


“You're wrong. She thinks she knows 
more about the piano.”—Kansas_ City 
Times. 

x * * 


“Ragtime music, you know, according to 
Sousa, is dead.” 
“Perhaps so, but it yet speaketh.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune, 
x * * 
Mrs. Bacon—Don’t you think the phono- 
graph is pitched too high? 
Mr. Bacon—No; pitch it on the roof !— 
Yonkers Statesman. 
x * * 
Sextets.—Lucia di Lammermoor sniffed 
“Artistically,” she exclaimed, with kill- 
ing emphasis, “my sextet is the best ever.” 
“Now, wouldn’t.that poison your cigar- 
ette ?” retorted Floradora, tossing her head. 
And all the world of departed shades 
laughed to behold the jealousy of these 
two remarkable women.—Puck. 
x * * 


“Did my voice fill the hall?” the soloist 
inquired. 

“Tt more than filled the lobby,” the man- 
ager retorted. “The whole house went out 
for a smoke while you were on.”—Ex- 
change. 





x * x 

The astute editor laughed a short, mirth- 
less laugh. “You a musical critic!” he 
said, with withering scorn. “Why, you do 








Henry Eames 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
12 Rue Leonard di Vinci, PARIS 

















not once say ‘impeccable art,’ ‘bel canto,’ 
‘lack of nuance in the upper register,’ 
‘flawless method,’ ‘flabby middle tones,’ 
‘acrid quality,’ ‘crescendo that burst sweep- 
ingly forth,’ ‘absence of clarity in the runs,’ 
‘a trill like a shower of diamonds,’ or ‘ut- 
terly absurd interpretation of this pure gem 
of song.’ A musical critic, forsooth, and 
not say all these things at least fourteen 
times !” 

But the impostor had fled. The editor 
reached into the drawer of his desk, drew. 
forth a mouth organ, and was soon sooth- 
ing himself with the divine strain of “Sonia 
O’Flarrety.”—Town Topics. 


x * * 
Publisher—There are _ several things 
about your composition which suggest 
Beethoven. 


Composer (delightedly)—You think so? 
What are they? 
Publisher—The pauses, the notes and the 
sharps and flats. 
x * x 
The Musical Director—Young man, I 
don’t see how, with your salary, you can 
afford to own such an expensive violin. 
The Violinist—You’re right, sir—I can’t. 
I ought to have a bigger salary. 
Ss 


A Louisville editor asks if the charming 
girls of that favored city are lacking in a 
sense of humor, illustrating his point with 
the following: 

“The other evening at the performance 
of ‘The Merry Widow’ there was a young 
girl who was with her mother. This girl 
didn’t overlook a chance to tell her appar- 
ently feeble-minded parent just why and 
how and when everything happened, and 
what the true inwardness of every remark 
was. 

“At one time a character on the stage 
said, ‘I wonder if that’s her real name, or 
only a pomme de terre?’ 

“Raising her voice so that all in the im- 
mediate vicinity might take advantage of 
the opportunity to absorb a little wisdom, 
the busy little information bureau re- 
marked distinctly, ‘Pomme de terre, that 
means potato, mother. He means ‘nom de 
guerre!’ What ignorance!” 

* * * 

“What is it, sir?” asked the man behind 
the desk in a vaudeville agency. 

“T want a soprano,” explained the caller, 
“and I want her bad.” 
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“Quite simple, sir,” the clerk assured 


him. “We have no other kind.” 
x * * 

A conceited young tenor once said to his 
teacher: “Do you not think that I may well 
feel flattered that so great a crowd came 
to hear me sing?” 

“No,” was the answer, “for twice as 
many would come to see you hanged.” 

om 2 

The impresario was watching the stage 
manager drill some “supers” who were to 
represent an army. “Not a bit like it!” he 
exclaimed. “Why don’t you try to look 
like real soldiers?” 

The stage-manager approached him. 
“They are real soldiers, straight from the 
barracks,” he whispered. 

* * * 

When the concert was over ‘and the 
pianist was driving along the snowy road 
to the Burnham Inn, where he was to spend 
the night, he ventured to ask his host of 
the evening if he had enjoyed the playing. 
“You did first rate,’ Mr. Burnham told 
him. “That’s my opinion, 

“Yes,” he went on, after a minute, “you 
certainly did first rate. You showed power 
and stren’th beyond anything I ever ex- 
pected to listen to, and you was lightning 
quick into the bargain. 

“Anybody that heard you could tell 
you’d worked hard and long and steady 
to get your trade. But I tell ye who else 
had ought to have some credit—that’s the 
man that made the piano you played on. 

“Tain’t every instrument that would 
stand the strain you put on it, not by a 
good deal. 

“T should call it the praise ought to be 
divided pretty even betwixt ye.” 

* * * 

“Has the girl next door still got 
melodeon ?” 

“No! She’s changed it for a cornet.” 

“But if she plays the cornet, that’s worse, 
isn’t it?” 

“Nay—it’s only half as bad. She can’t 
sing while she’s playing the cornet.” 


her 


These Song Birds 
Some Remarks of Mme. Destinn in the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

New York audiences I find excellent. I 
am sorry Signor Zenatello has not had the 
same experience. But then, you see [pity- 
ingly], he has sung at the Manhattan. 
The Americans do not go there. They 
come to the Metropolitan! 


How Caruso Earned $3,000 in an Hour 

One evening when Caruso was in New 
York he went to hear a play at Lew Fields’s 
theater. A gentleman went up to him be- 
tween the acts and asked him to sing at a 


friend’s house. Caruso refused, as he 
wanted to rest. The gentleman offered 
him $1,500, 

“Thanks, very much,” said the tenor, 


“but really, it is my night off and I am 
enjoying the play as a spectator.” 

“It is only for three-quarters of an 
hour and you won’t miss the play, either, 
as I shall bring you back here myself; be- 
sides,” said the gentleman, “I shall double 
my offer.” 

Three-quarters of an hour later Caruso 






returned to the theater with $3,000 in his 
pocket. 





S. C. Bennett’s Musicale 


At the residence of Dr. Thomas L. Ben- 
nett, Ninety-first street and Riverside 
Drive, S. C, Bennett, assisted by two of 
his artist pupils, Viola E. Bimberg and 
Charles Delmont, gave a most enjoyable 
musicale on April 13. Julia R. Waixel and 
Mrs. Dr. Bennett accompanied the singers 
with piano and pipe organ. Miss Bimberg 
sang “Sapphic Ode,” Brahms; “Voce di 
donna,” Ponchielli; “Thy Songs,” D’Har- 
delot; “Allah,” Chadwick; “Amour Viens 
Aider,” Saint-Saéns; “Silver Ring,” Chami- 
nade. Mr. Delmont sang “Le Chalet,” 
Adam; “King Charles,” Maud V. White; 
“Plaint of Saul,” Concone; “Serenade,” 
Tschaikowsky. Mrs. Bennett gave several 
selections on the new pipe organ recently 
installed in the Bennett residence, and Al- 
bert Mildenberg, one of the invited guests, 
played a selection from his beautiful new 
opera, “Michaelangelo.” The singing of 
Miss Bimberg displayed the fact that this 
young contralto has exceptional talent in 
voice, phrasing, style and interpretation. 
She did just what one would expect from 
an artist of experience, although shé has 
been studying singing only for a compara- 
tively short period, 





LATEST COMPOSITIONS OF 


Carrie Jacobs Bond 
“The Dark Lament,” “His Lullaby,” being sung by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 
“Love and Sorrow,” being sung by David Bispham. 
“Doan’ Yo" Lis'n,” being sung by Sibyl Sammis. 
ON SALE AT ALL MUSIC SHOPS. 
Address: 5535 Drexel Ave... ( HICAGO 
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Tenor; Tom Daniel, Bass; Edward Strong, Tener 
Beatrice Fine, Soprano; Charles Kitchell, Tenor; An- 
toinette Harding. Contralto; Grace Munson Contra to; 
Suzanne flarvord, Soprano; Wm. Weild Bass; 
Georgie French, Contralto; Edwin Evans Bass 
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BOSTON’S WEEK OF MUSIC 


Handel and Haydn Society Sings Gounod’s ‘“Redemption’’— Eminent 
Soloists Contribute to a Full Seven-Days of Melody 


Boston, April 19.—Evidently the active 
muSicians realize that the end of the season 
is at hand, that in the Spring the fancies 
of an audience do not turn toward indoor 
concerts. So the past week has been filled 
with such affairs, great and small. 

The Handel and Haydn Society, for 
some reason or other, chose Gounod’s tedi- 
ous “Redemption” for their final concert 
piece. The soloists who assisted were 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, and Edith Whit- 


comb, sopranos; Pearl Benedict, contralto; 
George Hamlin, tenor; Claude Cunning- 
ham, baritone; Leverett B. Merrill, bass. 
Hiram Tucker was at the organ, and Emil 
Mollenhauer conducted. 

Needless to say, the chorus sang with 
exceeding power and brilliancy. This has 
come to be an accepted fact of late years, 
at a Handel and Haydn concert. Perhaps 
those who attended felt, after all, that 
their trouble was rewarded when the open- 
ing measures of “Unfold, ye Portals,” 
burst out, and when Mme. Jomelli and the 
chorus sang the beautiful, sensuous “Love- 
ly Appear.” The soloists were adequate, 
and, in some instances, more than that. 
Miss Benedict is an alto of agreeable qual- 
ity. Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Hamlin are 
well known and excellent artists. Mr. Mer- 
rill, too, won approval. 

Mr. Fiedler assisted the Hess-Schroeder 
quartet on Tuesday evening in the capacity 
of pianist and composer. The program con- 
sisted on Haydn’s Quartet in C, Op. 33; a 
sonata for piano and ’cello of Mr. Fied- 
ler’s; and 
Major, Op. 22. Mr. Fiedler’s sonata is an 
effusion of early days. It has no indi- 
viduality, though the form is very well 
handled. It is badly scored for the ’cello, 
that instrument having a part which is not 
only difficult but which does not show 
when these difficulties are mastered. The 
Haydn Quartet was played with uncommon 
sparkle and dash, but the treat of the con- 
cert came with Tschaikowsky’s sweepingly 
romantic work. An audience of good size 
applauded the performances of the evening 
and the results of a season. 

The Czerwonky Quartet concluded its 
second season. Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, 
assisted, and these works were presented: 
Quartet in E Minor, Beethoven; Unfinished 
Quartet, Op. 9, Schubert; Piano Quintet, 
Cesar Franck, 

Each item of this list was of more than 
usual weight. Why do we not hear the 
Beethoven Quartet more frequently? It is 
a very strong work and very characteristic 
music. It was given a manly, intelligent 
interpretation. Schubert’s movement is one 
that should be known to all lovers of cham- 
ber music. There is a redundant passage 
or two, but otherwise the movement is 


striking in its matter and treatment. Mr. 
Gebhard was mainly responsible for the 
superb playing of the Franck quintet. He 


has rare intimacy with and appreciation of 
the music, and he is finely equipped as a 
pianist. The strings played creditably, 
though certain nuances were disregarded, 
but it was the pianist who furnished the 
conviction, the swing, the balance of sec- 
tions, and roused the hearty enthusiasm of 
the audience. The Franck quintet takes 
place among ,the eternal masterpieces of 
art. Its construction is basic, rock-ribbed. 
Its style is the essence of modernity, in the 
highest and most complete sense of the 
word, 

On Wednesday afternoon Charles Gili- 
bert and Mile. Gerville-Réache, of the Man- 
hattan Opera Company, gave a joint con- 
cert in Symphony Hall, the program con- 
sisting mainly of airs from French operas, 
old and new. Mr. Gilibert was not in his 
best voice, though he is invariably the 
artist, and he was recalled many times. 
Mlle. Gerville-Réache was supremely dra- 
matic and convincing as she lived her 
music, sams stage and costume. 

It was in the evening that the Pierian 
Sodality Orchestra, which came boldly into 
the open, announcing itself as “the Orches- 
tra of Harvard University,” got up a very 
interesting concert in Cambridge. Philip 
Clapp conducted. 

On Thursday afternoon Germaine Ar- 
aud and Albany Ritchie appeared in 
Chickering Hall, playing the violin and 
jiano Sonata of Fauré; Symphonie Es- 
agfiole, Lalo; Etudes in E Major and C 
Minor (Revolutionary), Chopin; Cha- 
onne, Bach; “Au Soir,” Schumann; “Al- 
legro de Concert,” Guiraud, for piano; for 


Tschaikowsky’s Quartet in F 


violin, “Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj ; 
Nocturne, Chopin-Sarasate; Farfalla, Sau- 
ret; for piano, Polonaise in A Flat, Chopin. 
Harry Gilbert accompanied for Mr. 
Ritchie. Miss Arnaud begins to evince 
that personality which usually remains un- 
developed until many years have passed, 
and without which a virtuoso, in these par- 
ticular days, is naught. She gave one of 


the best “readings” of the C Minor Etude 


that I have ever heard. Mr. Ritchie was 
thoughtful and refined. 

At the symphony rehearsals ‘a well bal- 
anced and contrasted list was arranged— 
and, indeed, it may be said here that Mr. 
Fielder has created a precedent in this city 
with his programs: Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lanus” overture, a new suite for strings, 
in three movements, by Arthur Foote; 
Paul Dukas’s crackling Scherzo, “The Sorc- 
erer’s Apprentice,” and Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony, 

Mr. Foote’s Suite is a recent composition, 
and it wags given first performance. There 
is a well-constructed prelude, a fanciful 
pizzicato, with a contrasting passage for the 
muted strings, and a fine, strongly worked 
out fugue as a finale. At the close the 
composer acknowledged immense applause. 
Dukas’s Scherzo is certainly a masterpiece 
in its way. It is one of the cleverest pieces 
in modern music. It is chock full of what 
the French call esprit, conveyed by the 
medium of a Strauss orchestra. And Mr. 
Fiedler conducted as if it were Strauss— 
not Dukas. He made a stunning effect. 

Dvorak’s New World Symphony is first 
Bohemian, then Scotch, and finally, to im- 
aginative ears, it might be American. It 
goes to prove the old, old truism, music 
is music. This symphony is nature music. 
It is filled with the savor of the sod and the 
forest, the purity and the invigorating 
poetry of out-of-doors. It is conceived by 
one of the great melodists, and in spite of 
the singular mixture and fusion of style 
that are apparent, and other inequalities, it 
remains a most glorious work, one that 
may be enjoyed without argument as to its 
parentage or principals. Here Mr. Fiedler 
excelled. He felt the buoyant melodies, 
and he did rare justice to the brilliancy of 
the instrumentation. Next week Bruck- 
ner’s Eighth Symphony will be repeated in 
response to many requests. 

Outtn Downes. 


POOR ‘SALOME ”! 


Watch and Ward Society Blames It for 
Debauching the Stage 


Soston, April 19.—Declaring that the 
stage in Boston is declining and that the 
existing laws in regard to theatrical pro- 
ductions are not, in their opinion, suffi- 
ciently drastic for their aims, the officers 
of the Watch and Ward Society score 
“Salomé” in their thirty-first annual re- 
port: 

“The advent of “Salomé” has been the 
debauching agent,” the report says. “It 
has meant the introduction of a new ele- 
ment of indecency on the stage—the uncov- 
ered feet and limbs—and has created a 
vogue of risque dances which have tended 
to deprave public taste. 

“The barriers against the Oriental mus- 
cle dances, with their bodily contortions 
and appeal to the baser instincts, have been 
swept away in the flood of unnatural in- 
decency. Dances hitherto suffered under 
limitations of our cheaper show houses 
under a vulgar name have been adopted 
into polite society under the appellation 
‘Salomé Dance.’ For seventeen years thi§ 
dance has gone over this country as vaude- 
ville and side show to a circus, but now 
it has risen from its contempt to grand 
opera, with the libretto of a lecher who 
was imprisoned for his vileness.” 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Excellent Chamber Music Program Pre- 
sented by Faculty 


The faculty members of the New York 
College of Music in East Fifty-eighth 
street, gave a chamber music evening on 
Tuesday evening, April 20. The program 
contained the Saint-Saéns Trio in E Flat, 
for piano and strings; the Malling Quin- 
tet in E Major, for piano and string quar- 
tet; and songs by Gluck, Brahms and 
Leoni, for contralto, sung by Rosemarie 
Campbell. Aside from the soloists the par- 
ticipants were August Fraemcke, H. Von 





KARL KLEIN 
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Dameck, William Ebann, F. Lorenz 
Smith, and Joseph Kovarik. 

The ensemble numbers were played with 
smoothness and good tonal quality, the 
balance between the piano and strings be- 
ing admirably preserved. Especial a 
tention was attracted to the Malling quin- 
tet, which was somewhat of a novelty. Miss 
Campbell displayed a voice of rich sympa- 
thetic quality which was admirably suited 
to the selections which she sang. 


RUBINSTEIN CLUB CONCERT 


= 








Frederick Gunster, Tenor, Makes an 
Eminently Successful Appearance 


The Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. 
Harry Wallerstein is president and Will- 
iam R. Chapman musical director, gave the 
third private concert of its twenty-second 
season in the grand ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on April 15. 

The program was furnished by the choral 











FREDERICK GUNSTER 


numbers 


section of the club, which sang 
by Herman, Matthews, Woodman, Lund, 
Bemberg, Chapman, Bargiel, Denza, Jack- 
son and Thomas; a string orchestra which 
played an adagietto by Bizet, a waltz by 
Steck, a polonaise by Herbert, the prelude 


to Saint-Saéns’s “Deluge,” and two parts 


of Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite; and Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, who sang “Where 
E’r Ye Walk,” Handel; “Adelaide,” Bee- 
thoven, “Lebe Wohl,’ Wolf; and “Ich 
Trage Meine Minne,” Strauss. Charles 
Gilbert Spross was the accompanist. 

The most important musical event of the 
evening was the singing of Frederick Guns- 
ter, whose beautiful tenor was heard to 
such advantage that he was enthusiasti- 
cally recalled three or four times after each 
appearance and compelled to add encores. 
Mr. Gunster’s selections offered an ade- 
quate test for his artistic abilities, from 
which he emerged triumphant. 

Mr. Gunster was born in Scranton, Pa. 
Five years ago he moved to Los Angeles, 
where he lived up to the time of going 
abroad. In Los Angeles he started seri- 
ously to train his voice for professional 
work. After a year’s work under his only 
teacher in Los Angeles, he won wide 
recognition throughout Southern Califor- 
nia, singing many important engagements 
in concert and recital. He continued 
studying with Nellie A. Liscomb until his 
departure. He held a prominent church 
position the last year in Los Angeles. 

Upon the advice of Ellen Beach Yaw, the 
famous soprano, with whom Mr. Gunster 
sang at a concert, he went to the cele- 
brated Carlo Sebastiani at Naples, Italy. 
Under this old master he continued his 
vocal studies, coaching in Italian opera ré- 
pertoire. He devoted almost as much time 
to the Italian language as to his music, 
and speaks the language fluently. 

From Naples Mr. Gunster went to Mu- 
nich, where he coached in German concert 
répertoire.” Felix Mottl considered his 
voice a “find” for Bach oratorio. The first 
appearance at which he sang Bach in Am- 
erica was with Sam Franko’s orchestral 
and choral concert of old music at Men- 
delssohn Hall, on March 2. He coached 
in oratorio with Watkin Mills, in London, 


afid arrived in this country in October, 
starting an engagement with the quartet 
at the Madison Avenue M. E. Church, 


Charles Hawley, director and organist. 





MacDowell Club Meeting 
The MacDowell Club held a smoker on 


Tuesday evening, April 20, at the club 
rooms, No. 1425 Broadway. The subject 
for discussion was “How Far Should 


Moral Obliquity Be Sanctioned as a Mo- 


tive in the Drama?” 


A NOTABLE SONATA 
RECITAL IN BOSTON 


Charles Anthony and Bessie Bell 
Collier Entertain in 
Jordan Hall 


Boston, April 20.—One of the most in- 
teresting the musical 
season was that given by Charles Anthony, 

Bessie Bell Collier, violinist, 
Hall last Tuesday afternoon. 





recitals of closing 


pianist, and 
in Jordan 
The affair was styled a sonata recital. Two 
works new to Boston audiences were pre 
sented. 

The program was as follows: Lazzari, 
sonata, E Major (first movement); 


Brahms, sonata, A Major, op. 100; Sjog- 
ren, Poem; R. Strauss, sonata, E Flat 
Major. 

Both Mr. Anthony and Miss Collier de- 
serve credit for an excellent performance. 
There was fluency and brilliance of exe- 
cution, but this was not obtained at the ex- 
pense of proper expression, nor was there 
evidence at any time of marked prominence 
to either instrument at the expense of the 
other. There was at all times proper re- 
gard for balance and proportion. 

Mr. Anthony has been heard several 
times this season in Boston in recital and 
with the Hoffman Quartet, when a new 
work by Max Reger was played by him 
and Mr. Hoffman. Mr. Anthony played 
some of Reger’s music at one of his recitals 
and has in other ways indicated his interest 
in ultra-modern compositions. He has al- 
ready taken a position in the ranks of the 
foremost younger Boston pianists. 

The recital made a distinctly favorable 
impression and it is to be hoped that these 
two Boston musicians may give other af- 
fairs of a similar nature in the future. 
Miss Collier is a violinist of unusual attain- 
ments and should be heard oftener in Bos- 
ton. There was an audience of fair size 
and there was much applause. 


D..L, L. 


RECITALS AT MEHAN STUDIOS 


New York Pupils Fill Important En- 
gagements and Positions 


Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis Mehan an- 
nounce a series of six recitals at their 
studios in Carnegie Hall. The first will 
be given by two artist pupils, Marie Gith- 
ens Trimble, soprano, and Florence Mid- 
daugh, contralto, on Friday evening, April 
30. The second will occur on Monday 
evening, May 3, when Liza Lehman’s 
“Golden Threshold” will be sung by the 
Mehan Quartet, the personnel of which is 
as follows: Marie Githens Trimble, so- 
prano; Mary Jordan Fitzgibbon, contralto; 
John Barnes Wells, tenor; and Lyman 
Wells Clary, baritone. Cards of admis- 
sion may be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Mehan. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mehan have decided to 
give their Summer session in New York 
from July 6 to August 10 in their Carnegie 
Hall studios, 

Many Mehan pupils are filling important 
engagements, among which may be men- 
tioned Marie Githens Trimble, who recent- 
ly sang in Atlantic City and at the Acad- 
emy of Music in Brooklyn and Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York. Thomas Phillips 
will sing the tenor solos in Gaul’s “Holy 
City,” with the Brooklyn chorus, on May 
6. He will also be the new tenor in the 
Lafayette avenue Presbyterian Church 
choir, Brooklyn. 








Piano Buyers 


Should not fail to assure themselves 
that the action in their piano is con 
structed on correct scientific prin 
ciples, of the very best materials, and 
by skilled workmen. This is the 
most essential part of the piano, and 
no purchaser of a piano can afford 
to neglect to ascertain what action 
is used in the piano to be purchased 


If the action bears the name 
““STRAUCH BROS.” all these ques 
tions are satisfactorily answered. 
The name is an absolute guarantee 
of the quality of the action. 


Our book jree on request. 


STRAUCH BROS. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 
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MENDELSSOHN FETE 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Chorus of 700 Voices Presents 
Works in Honor of Composer’s 
Hundredth Birthday 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—One of the 
most important musical events of the sea- 
son took place at the Academy of Music 
this evening, when the Mendelssohn festi- 
val, in memory of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the composer's birth, occurred, 
Mendelssohn's “First Walpurgis Night” and 
the “Hymn of Praise” were sung by a 
chorus of 700, consisting of the Choral 
Society of Philadelphia, Henry Gordon 
Thunder, conductor; the Mendelssohn Club 
of Philadelphia, conducted by William W. 
Gilchrist ; the Schubert Choir, of York, Pa., 
directed by Mr. Thunder, and the Church 
Choral Society of Reading, Pa. Edward 
Knerr, conductor. “Walpurgis Night” was 
conducted by Mr. Gilchrist and the “Hymn 
of Praise” by Mr. Thunder. An aug- 
mented orchestra played the instrumental 
score, and the solo parts were taken by 
Zaidee Townsend Stewart and Helen S. 
Frame, sopranos ; Maude Sproule, contralto; 
Cecil James, tenor, and William Beatty, 
Jr., baritone. The Academy was well filled, 
and the audience was most enthusiastic 
over the excellent production. 

At the Academy of Music last night the 
Strawbridge & Clothier Chorus gave its 
annual concert, before a representative au- 
dience. Mendelssohn’s “E lijah” was sung 
by 150 voices selected from the best 
talent in the Strawbridge & Clothier 
store. The soloists were Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Mrs. Russell King Miller, con- 
ge oh Paul Volkman, tenor, and Henri 

Scott, bass. The organ part was played 
~ Russell King Miller, and there was an 
orchestra of sixty pieces, composed chiefly 
of members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The expenses of the concert were defrayed 
by the Strawbridge & Clothier management. 
The Pension Fund of the store received 
the entire receipts from the sale of seats. 

The Kneisel Quartet gave its fifth and 
last concert of the season last night, at 
Witherspoon Hall. The principal number 
of the interesting program was the octet 
of Mendelssohn, in which the Kneisels 
had the assistance of Edward Dethier, Ar- 
thur Argiewicz, Josef Kovarik and Leo 
Schulz. The other numbers were Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet in C Minor and a sextet 
for two violins and two violoncellos by 
Brahms. : 

The Fidelis Male Quartet, under the di- 





rection of W. Palmer Hoxie, has just com- 
pleted a very successful Winter season, and 
opened its third Spring and Summer season 
this week at a reception at the Musical Art 
Club. The quartet is composed of Harry 
Bruce, first tenor; William Austin, second 
tenor; Harry Cunliffe, first bass, and John 
Vandersloot, second bass. 

In a joint recital last Wednesday after- 
noon, at Witherspoon Hall, Ethel Altemus 
and Glenn Hall appeared before a repre- 
sentative gathering of music lovers, and 
were accorded an excellent reception. Miss 
Altemus is a distinguished pianist, and 
made her appearance here two years ago as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Mr. Hall possesses a tenor voice of artistic 
qualities, and sang groups of German, 
French and English songs to the delight 
of the audience. His interpretation of 
Strauss’s “Freundliche Vision” was perhaps 
his best number. Miss Altemus’s playing 
was a rare musical treat. Her selections 
ranged from a sonata by Scarlatti to such 
a representative modern composition as the 
“Arabesque” by Leschetizky. She has de- 
veloped into a virtuoso, and her musician- 
ship is such as to command much . favor- 
able comment. 3. BE 


MRS. A. L. SMITH LECTURES 





Interesting Talk on “Music in India” 
Given at Miss Phillips’s 

Mrs. Arthur L. Smith gave her lecture, 
“The Music of India,” at the residence of 
Miss M. A. Phillips, on West Seventy-sec- 
ond street, on Thursday afternoon, April 
15. It was illustrated with the Bantock ar- 
rangements of “Songs of India,” which 
were rendered most artistically by Miss Le 
Brun, of England, and Miss E. Moore, of 
Cranford. 

Ethel Roberts, of Pasadena, and Miss 
Troostwyk, pianist and violinist, played a 
Bach duo in an interesting and musicianly 
manner. There were many musical people 
present, among whom may be mentioned 
Cornelius Riibner, professor of music in 
Columbia, and Mrs. Riibner, Mrs. Daniel C. 
French, Mrs. H. Livingstone, Mrs. Gillman, 
Mr. Curtiss, Mrs. Crane, Mrs. Houghton 
and Martha Phillips. 





Boston Violinist to Play in Paris 


Boston, April 20.—Nina Fletcher, the 
violinist, who was soloist at the last Sym- 
phony concert in Cambridge, Mass., will 
sail the last of this month for Europe to 
remain until next fall. She will give a re- 
cital in Paris the latter part of May and 
has been engaged for a number of private 
and semi-private musicales during the sea- 
son, including an affair at the American 
Embassy. Miss Fletcher returned to 
America in March after spending nearly a 
year in Paris and other European centers. 


D. L. L. 
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CONCERTS FAIL T0 
PAY IN BRUXELLES 


George Arnold Tells How Criticisms 
Are Obtained, and What 
They Cost Abroad 


BruxeE.ies, BeLtcium, April 5.—This sea- 
son has seen more than 370 concerts, and 
sixteen more are scheduled for the near 


future. The wonder is not that so many 


are given during the short season here, but 
that the givers can stand the expense, for 
each concert costs the performer from 100 
to 400 francs. 

Even Ysaye, who has been giving his 
excellent orchestral concerts here for the 
last twelve years, has been losing money 
constantly. Recently he announced that he 
would cease to give these important con- 
certs unless he were guaranteed the full 
cost, and this Breitkopf & Hartel agreed 
to do. Since this firm has taken charge of 
the financial end of the series, the invita- 
tions and even the press tickets have been 
stopped, and the result is that the expenses 
are about being met. During the absence 
of Ysaye, Frank Van Der Stucken, for- 
merly director of the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
conducts. He is well liked here, and is a 
great favorite with the public. 

The reason that nearly all of the concerts 
here fail to pay expenses is that the artists 
giving them are desirous of getting good 
press notices to use in America. Conse- 
quently, many so-called “press” tickets are 
given away and “invitations” galore are to 
be had. It is a wonder that any one is so 
foolish as to pay admission. At a recent 
concert by an artist of renown I counted 
those who bought tickets at the box office, 
and saw just twenty-eight purchase tickets 
out of an audience of several hundred. 

To my knowledge, matters in Berlin are 
just as bad. There are several recognized 
agencies there which agree to arrange con- 
certs for “artists,” furnishing hall, audi- 
ence—everything, for the sum of 2,500 
marks. Of course, good criticisms are in- 
cluded in this fee. 

Where is the justice in this practice to 
the real artist or the young player who is 
too poor to paw 2,500 marks? Of course, 
he is at liberty to announce a public recital, 
but owing to the gratuitous concerts no one 
will attend. If there were not so many free 
recitals perhaps he might draw at least a 
small crowd, but as it is he could not at- 
tract ten persons, much less get any criti- 
cisms. The critical market in Europe is on 
a strictly commercial basis. 

In conversation with a leading theorist 
in this city a few days ago, the music of 
Debussy became the subject for discussion. 
This man regards Debussy as the leader in 
the school of modern music, and claims 
that his operas are founded on a natural 
and logical succession. Strauss he finds 
noisy and unmusical. In his opinion the 
criticism of Debussy is serving the excel- 
lent purpose of gaining recognition for his 
music. 

Josef Wieniawski, a brother of the late 
Henri Wieniawski, the famous violinist, 
now seventy-two years old, gave a concert 
here recently. Though he played technically 
well, his performance was mechanical and 


lacked fire and emotion; perhaps this is 
to be expected at seventy-two. Though 
Henri died in comparative poverty, Josef 
is a millionaire and can afford to give con- 
certs here, where they so seldom pay. 
GEORGE ARNOLD. 
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of the trouble with many of our great 
singers is that they undertake rdles which 
are not only beyond their physical strength 
but beyond the range of their voices. For 
this reason | am exceedingly glad to see 
W. J. Henderson, of the Sun, writing on 
the same lines. In an admirable review 
last Sunday he says: 

“The true cause of the deterioration of 
Caruso’s voice is forcing. This forcing 
was primarily for the purpose of obtaining 
big tone. Mr. Caruso was not satisfied to 
be a lyric tenor; he desired to shine as an 
interpreter of the robust rdles. In order 
to accomplish this purpose, he sought to 
make the volume of his voice larger. His 
method of going about this was to_broad- 
en, thicken and—to coin a useful word— 
barytonize his middle register. Instead of 
keeping his upper middle tones light, so 
that they would naturally blend into his 
head tones, he carried the thick quality up 
as high as he could force it. He treated 
his voice as if it were a bass. The people 
shouted with joy. They heard a great 
sound, What cared they if the strings of 
the golden lyre snapped? Mr. Caruso has 
forced his voice out of its normal charac- 
ter, and his outraged vocal cords refuse to 
vibrate as they formerly did. A long rest 
will undoubtedly restore the organ to an 
efficient state, but if -Mr. Caruso persists 
in forcing the barytonal quality of his low 
register up to the top of his middle regis- 
ter, his voice will not remain efficient.” 

So, you see, I was right in saying that 
it was not the cigarettes and the lobsters 
which proved Caruso’s “Waterloo!” 

K a * 





Some good stories about Leschetizky, 
the great piano teacher, are going the 
rounds. One of them is to the effect that 
a young American pupil came to him one 
day, and was so full of excitement that 
she could not say a word. He too kept 
silent, so that they gaped at each other for 
some time. Finally Leschetizky put a 
sheet of music on the piano and indicated 
that he would like to hear what she could 
do. 

When the young American girl, wha was 
frightened to. death, had finished a terrible 
performance, Leschetizky looked at her and 
said: 

“What language do you speak? Not Eng- 
lish, not German, not Music—what lan- 
guage do you speak?” 

I know of another case of a talented 
American girl who went to a great singing 
teacher in Berlin, one of the old school of 
irascibles. After hearing her sing, he 
threw the score at her head. She promptly 
threw it back and in doing so knocked off 
his wig. 

He glared at her, with his bald head 
shining, gasped, and then exclaimed: 

“You will either be a great artiste, or 
my wife!” She retorted: “Sir, I shall be 
a great artiste, some day. And I hope to 
have the pleasure of singing at your 
funeral !” 

MEPHISTO. 
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CHICAGO'S SEASON OF 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Over $100,000 Taken in During 
the First Week—Stars Greeted 
with Enthusiasm 





Cuicaco, April 19—The Grand Opera 
season in Chicago has proved remarkably 
stecessful, owing to the admirable per- 
Opera 


formances of the Metropolitan 


Company. The organization, minus a few 
of its great stars, was transferred to this 
city with all its richness and integrity of 
choral and orchestral enlistment together 
with mise en scene to make the represen- 
tation of opera really remarkable. 

The opening performance of “Aida” was 
reviewed in Musica AMERICA last week. 
The second night advanced “Die Meister- 
singer,” under the direction of Alfred 
Hertz. Walter Soomer, Johanna Gadski, 
Carl Jorn, Otto Goritz, and Louise Homer 
were in the cast. 

Wednesday's matinée offered a double 
bill advancing Bernice de “Pasquali and 
Alessandro Bonci in “Lucia.” The second 
section brought forth Riccardo Martin as 
Turiddo in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mme. 
Berta Morena and Maria Gay shared in 
the honors. 

lhe evening was marked by a rare re- 
vival of Verdi's “Falstaff,” with Antonio 
Scotti in the rollicking title rdle. Giuseppe 
Campanari, Emmy Destinn, Maria (Gay, 
and Frances Alda were the stars. 

Thursday night furnished a revival of 
the profoundly pathetic petite tragedy 
“Madama Butterfly,” with Geraldine Farrar 
in the role she created and lifted into fame. 
She was greeted by the greatest audience 
of the season up to that time; this finan 
cially representing upwards of $12,000, a 
slight advance over the receipts of opening 
night. Miss Farrar’s perfect voice pro- 
duction revealed the rare velvety quality, 
one of the most precious possessions of 
the singer. Zenatello made his second ap- 
pearance as the gay and heartless Pinker 
ton and increased the admiration of his 
first appearance, while the ever serviceable 
and versatile Signor Scotti was the ideal 
gentleman of modern consular _ service, 
whereas the night before had seen him as 
the master roisterer of the Elizabethan 
age. Mme. Fornia was warmly welcomed 
for a fine portrayal of the loyal serving 
woman, Suzuki. 

On Friday night, in “Die Walkure,” Jo- 
hanna Gadski appeared in one of her most 
symmetrical impersonations as Briinnhilde, 
costuming it with a beauty far afield from 
the austere Wagnerian dictum. Bertha 
Morena scored effectively as Sieglinde and 
Louise Homer made Fricka rarely rich in 
the beauty of vocalism. This opera also 
gave a better impression of Walter Soomer 
as having all the requisites for the masterly 
rendition of Wotan. Georg Anthes made 
his reappearance after several years of ab- 
sence and gave a conventional but pains 
taking Siegmund, while Allen Hinckley, 
the American basse, was very pleasing as 
Hunding. 

At the Saturday matinée “La Boheme” 
attracted another capacity house with Ger- 
aldine Farrar in the part of Mimi, a role 
which both art and nature have combined 
to make her the perfect exponent. The 
support throughout, with but a single ex 
ception, was admirable (unfortunately 
Leonora Sparkes was indisposed and her 
role of Musette was sung very indiffer 
ently by Marie Mattfeld) Alessandro 
Bonci appeared at his best as Rodolfo and 
had the matinée audience palpitating re- 
sponsively, by his vocal pyrotechnics, while 
his characterization was marked by genial 
and infectious humor Pasquale Amato 
also added a powerful impersofation in 
Marcello. 

The finale of the first week of opera at 
the Auditorium was doubly significant in 
the production of Smetana’s charming 
opera “The Bartered Bride,” and the fare- 
well of the distinguished Bohemian prima 
donna Emmy Destinn. An immense audi 
ence greeted the performance: 

Emmy Destinn sang the music of Marie 
beautifully, investing its action charmingly. 
Carl Jorn was excellent as Hans, giving it 
the unaffected air of youth, singing it most 
tellingly Herbert Witherspoon made a 
very successful appearance as Aruschina, a 
vocalistic peasant; Adolf Muhlmann gave 
fine voice to a character bit; and Albert 
Reiss carried honors for one of the clever- 
est eccentric comedy creations ever invest- 
d on the operatic stagé 
Che new week opened with a pretentious 
production of “Parsifal” given after the 
festive fashion with an opening section in 
the afternoon and the concluding in the 








ONE OF CONNECTICUT'S LEADING MALE CHORUSES 
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MERIDEN, Conn., April 19.—One of Con- 
necticut’s leading male choruses is_ the 
Home Glee Club of this city which was 
organized in January, 1907, and was con 
fined to members of the Home Club, a 
local social organization. Frederick Byron 
Hill, conductor, is considered one of Con 
necticut’s best musicians. Besides being an 
organist at the First Congregational Church 
he is a well known teacher and among his 
pupils are numbered members of the very 
best families in this city. 

This club gives two concerts each sea 
son, lhe last concert this season was 
given on April 14, when the program in 
cluded “Spring Again Rejoices,’ Dunner’s 
“Drinking Song,” Carl Busch; “ Pilgrims’ 
Chorus,” from “Tannhauser”’ — Wagner; 
“Comrade Song’—Bullard; “Old Folks at 
Home”’—Foster-Van der Stucken; “Sun 
rise’—Nevin; and “Lost Chord’”—Sullivan 
sremer. 


THE 





Bertha Hobson, soprano, of the Emanuel 
Baptist Church, Brooklyn, was the assist 
Ing soloist. 

There are at least four members of the 
club who are well known throughout the 
State; They are J. H. Hinsdale, tenor; 
H. L. Wheatley, tenor; H. H. Smith, bass, 
and E, L. Montgomery, bass. 

A number of the members of the club 
could sing only by ear until they came 
under the direction of Mr. Hill, whose 
training has produced a chorus capable of 
undertaking the standard choral works. 

Mr. Hill’s latest production was Gou 
nod’s “Redemption,” at the First Congre 
gational Church on Easter Sunday, by the 
regular church quartet as soloists and a 
large chorus of fifty voices composed of 
the leading singers in Meriden, accom 
panied by the Meriden Symphony Orches 
tra, which numbers thirty pieces. This or 
chestra is composed chiefly of members of 





HOME GLEE CLUB OF MERIDEN, CONN. 


the Meriden High School and is under the 
leadership of Mr. Hill. 

The Home Glee Club is composed of the 
following men: Frederick Byron Hill, 
conductor; first tenors: N. G. Barber, W. 
H. Furniss, W. C. Homan; E. E. Spencer, 
Mm. L. Wheatley, A. wl. Brooks, J. H. Hins 
dale, R. S. Pendecter, R. A. Squire, Dr. 
L. FF. Wheatley; second tenors: F. R. 
Alexander, H. R. Curtis, W. C. Hyatt, R. 
J. Merriam, W. H. barbour, W. E. Hins 
dale, W. P. Kelley, Dr. F. L. Murdock, 
Dr. L. F. Wheatley; first basses: H. C. 
Butler, A. IF, Evarts, A. E. Miller, R. G. 
Church, A. S Garlick, George Ohl, H. H. 
Smith; second basses: A. E. Hobson, R. 
kK. King, H. L. Stevenson, H. M. Kibbe, 
Kk. L, Montgomery, R. J. Walker, A. P. 
Wheeler. 

lhe officers of the club are as follows: 
W. C. Homan, president; George Ohl, sec 
retary; W. E. Hinsdale, treasurer. 





evening. This happily advanced another 
great American, Olive Fremstad, with a 
powerful portrayal of Aundry 
Anthes appeared in the title rdle. 

A praiseworthy feature in this associa- 
tion adding to the splendid ensemble of 
the Metropolitan forces was a chorus made 
up of recruits from the Chicago Musical 
College. 

The receipts of the “Parsifal” perform- 
ance alone were in the neighborhood of 
$20,000, and the aggregate of the first week 
was over $100,000. 

G. me 


George 





MUSIC CLUB ELECTION 





Colorado Springs Society Presents 
Works of American Writers 


CoLorApO SprinGs, Cor., April 17.—Jose 
phine Trott, organizer and director of the 
Student’s Orchestra of this city, was elected 
president of the Colorado Springs Musical 
club at its annual business meeting last 
Monday. Mrs. Edward C, Sharer was 
chosen first vice president; Mrs. Mame 
Briscoe, second vice president; Mrs. Bert 
Davis, corresponding secretary; Frances 
Rouse, recording secretary; Josephine 
Comstock, treasurer. The advisory board 
will consist of Frederick Ayres, Mrs. H. 
H. Brown, Mrs, John Speed Tucker, Mrs. 
George M. Howe; and the program com 
mittee of Mrs. F. A. Faust, Mrs. H. H. 
Seldomridge, and Mrs. E. E. Taliaferro 
These names represent individuals of 
prominence in local musical circles and 
lend conviction to the belief that the high 
ideals maintained by the club during its 
sixteen years of activity will be preserved 

The successfully managed concerts given 
by some of the most expensive artists, to 
cether with the club’s regular fortnightly 
meetings have been a source of inestimable 
benefit to local musicians and students this 
season. 

A recent meeting of more than passing 
interest was that devoted to a program of 


music by local composers. A. C. Pearson 
was represented by two songs for bari 
tone: “God Keep Thee Safely” and “Har- 


and a vocal quartet, “Let 
Frederick Ayres 


“Sunset 


bor of Dreams, 
All That Seek Chee ;” 
by a new song for soprano 
Wings,” and a Fugue for piano; Nelli 
Cahn by a Dirge for organ, and “Moment 
Musical” for piano; Maude McFerran 
Price by “Summer Shower” for piano; Ru 
bin Goldmark by a series of pieces for 
piano: “In the Forest;”’ and Edward D 


tlale by the Allegro Moderato trom a 


string trio. . 
W. S. 


LILLA ORMOND TO SING 
DURING LONDON SEASON 


American Contralto Appears Success- 
fully with Heinrich Gebhard, the 
Pianist, in Boston 


Boston, April 19.—Lilla Ormond, con 
tralto, who is to sail for Europe shortly, 
and who is to sing a number of times 
during the London season, has sung at 
many private recitals this month, and is 
closing the busiest season she has ever had 
in America. One of her most recent en 
gagements was at the home of J. Arthur 
Beebe, Commonwealth avenue, last Thurs- 
day evening, when, in company with Hein 
rich Gebhard, pianist, a most interesting 
program was given, 

Miss Ormond’s songs included Schu- 
mann’s “Die Lotosblume” and “Ich sende 
einen Gruss,” Brahms’s “Von ewige Liebe” 
and “Standchen,” Fauré’s “Les Berceaux,” 
Koechlin’s “Le Thé,” Colburn’s “A l’hiron 
delle,” Hahn’s “Feétes Galantes,” Converse’s 
“Adieu,” Grant-Scharfer’s “The Wind 
Speaks,” Colburn’s “The Arrow and _ the 


Song” and “The Prison Window,” Schnei- 
der’s “Flower Rain” and Cnadwick’s “The 
Danza.” Mr, Gebhard played a gavotte of 
his own composition and numbers by Pad 
erewski, Bach and Schumann. 

Miss Ormond sang on Wednesday of 
last week at the home of Mrs. Nathan 
Mathews, in company with Sullivan Ser- 
geant, bass. Early in the month she sang 
at the home of Mrs. John Phillips, and 
March 25 at a concert in Jordan Hall in 
aid of the City Mission. Although she 
has been exceedingly busy, she has found 
time on several occasions this season to 
sing at some of the Boston hospitals, and 
has taken much interest in this kind of 
charitable work. 

Miss Ormond is to sing at the last meet 
ing of the season of the Musical Art 
Club, which will be held in Jordan Hall 
April 26. D. L. L. 


Shanna Cumming Gives Musicale 
Shanna Cumming gave a musicale at her 


home, No. 54 St. Paul's place, Brooklyn, 


last week. Mildred M. Gay sang a few 
songs and Norma Sauter, an excellent 
young violinist, played some solos. 





R. E. 


JOHNSTON 


ANNOUNCES 
1908—FOR NEXT SEASON—1910 


MME. NORDICA 


FALL AND WINTER TOUR 


YSAYE 


(Fourth Tour in America Under My Management) 


NOVEMBER TO MAY 


ISADORA DUNCAN With the NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
WALTER DAMROSCH, Conducting 


MME.. JOMELLI 


GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN 


MME... LANGENDORFF 


MARIE NICHOLS 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, Basso 


and others to be announced later. 


Also Ten 


Joint YSAYE-CARRENO RECITALS 
Address R. E. JOHNSTON St. James Building, Broadway & 26th St, N. Y. City 


Telephone, 666 Madison. 
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W. SHAKESPEARE TALKS 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Noted Singing Teacher Makes Brief 
Visit to National Capital—Potomac 
Park Opened 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 20.—Under the 
auspices of the Washington College of 
Music, William Shakespeare, the vocal 
teacher of London, gave an _ interesting 
and instructive lecture on breathing and 
the art of singing. He spoke of the rela- 
tion which should exist between the master 
and the pupil for the best advancement of 
the student, of the necessity of making an 
accurate attack upon a note, of the differ- 
ence between false and correct breathing, 
and the best means of obtaining a well- 
rounded, beautiful tone. The vocal regis- 
ters, and the style and expression necessary 
for singing were also touched upon. Mr. 
Shakespeare was assisted during the eve- 
ning by his former pupil, Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, who sang several selections. 
The accompanists were Donna Elizabeth 
Riegel and Felix Garziglia. 

Mr. Shakespeare has been busy with 
classes in vocal instruction at the Wash- 
ington College of Music during the past 
week. He has been the guest of Mr. 
Wrightson during his stay in this city, and 
although various entertainments were 
planned for the London teacher, he de- 
clined all social functions. He was pre- 
sented to President Taft by the English 
Ambassador on Tuesday last. Mr. Shakes- 
peare left the city on Monday, to sail for 
England on Wednesday. 

The Philippine Constabulary Band 
opened Potomac Park on April 17 with a 
program designed to meet the wishes of 
all classes. This concert was attended by 
President and Mrs. Taft, and many con- 
nected with the official and social life of 
the city were present. 

The last of the concerts of the Chalton- 
Smith series occurred on Saturday last, 
with Katharine Goodson, pianist, and Flavie 
Van den Hende, ‘cellist, as the artists. 
Though a pianist is always welcomed in 
Washington, Miss Goodson played so well 
that her welcome was warmer than that 
usually accorded a performer. Miss Van 
den Hende was also generously applauded, 
and numerous encores were demanded. 
Ethel Tozier, a local pianist of ability, ac- 
companied. W. H. 


BISPHAM’S BUSY SEASON 











Baritone Has Appeared in Nearly Every 
Large City in the Country 


From coast to coast David Bispham has 
sung this season, his tour taking him to 
almost every city of first importance 
throughout the country. The famous bari- 
tone, after devoting the first half of the 
season to concertizing in the East, Middle 
West and South, has but lately returned 
from the Far West, where in a score or 
more of cities he has sung before tre- 
mendous audiences and has aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. 

Not a single adverse criticism has Mr. 
Bispham received in all the long period 
that he has devoted to this year’s recital 
appearances. Despite the rigors of con- 
stant traveling which the unbroken fre- 
quency of his engagements has demanded, 
his voice has been at its best throughout 
the year, and at the present time it is as 
fresh and firm as if it had never been sub- 
jected to such constant usage. Critics 
agree that the baritone’s powers have never 
been revealed to such advantage before. 

A feature of this year’s recital programs 
that has proven especially popular is Mr. 
Bispham’s_ recitation of Poe’s “The 
Raven,” to musical setting by Arthur 
Bergh. So frequent have been the re- 
quests for this number that it has been in- 
cluded in practically every program on the 
Western trip, and it has never failed to 
win spontaneous applause. 

Songs in English have absorbed much 
of the baritone’s attention of late, and his 
répertoire, always of extraordinary 
breadth, has been enriched by many un- 
known gems by native composers. As 
president of the New York Center of the 
American Music Society, Mr. Bispham has 
exerted his influence still further to en- 
courage American writers of music. 

Mr. Bispham’s season, as usual, will ex- 
tend far into the Spring, as his services 
are in constant demand. Concerts in Troy, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis and Chi- 
cago are among his bookings of the near 
future. 





Zeigler Musicales Continue 


The Saturday afternoon pupils’ musi- 
cales at the studios of Mme. Anna E. Zieg- 
ler continue to attract much attention. At 
the last, on April 17, Kada Clark, Elaine 
de Gilbert and Miss Willis, pupils of 
Mme Litsner, illustrated her method of 


teaching. Elsie Ray Eddy, Elizabeth Pyle, 
Jeanne Marie Honoré and Mrs. Charlotte 
Menstell, pupils of Mrs. Mme. Zeigler, 
also sang several numbers. The next musi- 
cale will be held in Mme. Zeigler’s new 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera Build- 
ing, No. 1425 Broadway. 


CARUSO ON HIS VOICE 








The Great Tenor Admits His Devotion 
to “Ze Broil ’Live!” 


When Enrico Caruso, greatest of tenors, 
stood on the deck of the Mauretania, as 
he was about to sail for Europe on Thurs- 
day of last week, he appeared in the best 
of humor and, as far as appearances went, 
nobody would have thought that he was 
sick or that he was going to Europe for a 
series of operations on his vocal cords, 
which have become necessary. These 
operations, however, will not be a novelty 
to the amiable Signor, for he has been 
through that experience once before. 

When Caruso was asked whether it was 
true that the trouble with his voice was 
due to cigarettes and broiled live lobster, 
he said: 

“‘Ow many cigarette they say I smoke a 
day? Feefteen, tweenty, a ’underd? It is 
too few! Say I smoke a box—so high— 
a day!” And he measured off about three 
feet. 

“Day say I eet ze broil ‘live—wat you 
call heem—lobstair? Yes, I eet him for 
breakfas’, for loonch, for dinner, for sup- 
per! What ees zat? Day say I[ have roo- 
mateezm of ze throat? It is to laugh! I 
have got no roomateezm in de throat, in 
de head, in de leg. I ’ave sing too mooch 
—zat ees all! I sing too mooch becos, as 
you American say, ‘Il need ze money!’ 

“T shall go to London, I shall go then 
to my home in Eetaly; there I shall stay 
till de end of August. Then I shall seeng 
engagement in England. 

“Wat is zat? I have promis’ ze Metro- 
politan director not to sing no more? Ah! 
tra, la, la! I shall seeng in England, and 
I shall in September and October seeng in 
Germany, and I shall come back to New 
York. I like New York—it is ze home of 
ze broil ’live!” 


FLUSHING SOCIETY SINGS 








St. Cecilians Perform Wagner Selection 
for First Time as Chorus 


FiusHinG, L. I., April 20—The St. 
Cecilia Society, John C. Dempsey, director, 
assisted by Emilie Grey, harpist, and Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone, gave the sécond 
concert of its second season this evening. 

The society, which is a women’s chorus of 
forty-five voices, sang three Mendelssohn 
numbers in honor of the centenary of that 
composer’s birth, and selections by Bennett, 
Schumann, Lassen, Gounod, Foote, Macken- 
zie, Rheinberger, Fairlamb and Wagner. 
The one Wagnarian selection, the “Song of 
the Rhine-nymphs,” from “Gotterdam- 
merung,” was the first performance by cho- 
rus in America. 

The solos by Miss Grey and Mr. Werren- 
rath were well delivered and enthusiastically 
received. Bertha Anna Nesmith accom- 
panied. 





500,000 Voices to Sing “Home, Sweet 
Home” 


At the celebration of the opening of the 
Queensboro Bridge, next June, H. B. Ful- 
lerton, president of the agricultural and 
Long Island division of the celebration, 
proposes that on some one day of the car- 
nival week, possibly Tuesday, June 15, the 
inhabitants of each town and village in 
Queens, Nassau and Suffolk counties shall 
gather at some public square at high noon, 
and when the signal is flashed over the wire 
from Long Island City they all shall sing 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

It is also proposed that the bands of the 
7th, 71st, and 60th Regiments shall be 
massed on the roadway of the bridge. Be- 
sides, on the promenades there will be Ger- 
man, Scotch, Gaelic and Celtic singing so- 
cieties, of Manhattan, Brooklyn, and 
Queens, and when the impresario or kap- 
pelmeister of the combined bands raises 
his baton, word will be flashed everyhere 
on Long Island and then simultaneously 
half a million voices are to break into song. 
At the same time, every church having 
chimes will play the same song. 





Causes a “Scrap” 


New Rocue te, N. Y., April 19, 1909. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

I have been taking your paper for two 
years and find my interest growing steadily 
with each copy. It may please you to know 
that between the young lady who shares 
the reading of the paper with me and my- 
self, there is often a friendly “scrap” as to 
which one gets the paper first. 

Mapet A. GUILE. 


MISS FARRAR REPAYS 
BENEFACTRESS $34,000 


Money Advanced for Her Musical Edu- 
cation by Mrs. Bertram Webb Is 
Returned with Interest 
Cuicaco, April 19—It has developed 


through dispatches from Salem, Mass., and 
admissions made in Chicago, that Geraldine 





' Farrar, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, now in Chicago, recently made the 
last payment of a loan of $34,000, advanced 
for her musical education ten years ago. 

The final installment was turned over a 
few days ago to agents of Mrs. Bertram 
Webb, of Salem. Miss Farrar not only 
paid back all of the original loan of $10,- 
900 and the subsequent loans amounting to 
$24,000, but insisted that interest of 5 per 
cent» be taken, 

When the loan was made Miss Farrar 
was. a struggling musical student who was 
recognized as having a wonderful voice, 
but that she would ever become an opera 
star seems to have been the idea of few, 
among them her benefactress. 

With the first $10,000 Miss Farrar was 
enabled to secure the services of some of 
the greatest masters of music in the world, 
and gradually rose to a high place among 
critics, 

The remainder of the $34,000 is said to 
have been given to the star to tide her over 
critical periods during her career. 

About three years ago Miss Farrar start- 
ed to recompense the Salem woman. An 
idea of the size of the income which she 
received may be gained from this fact, for 
the payments are said to represent merely a 
part of the star’s salary. 

Manager Dipnel, of the Metropolitan 
Grand Opera Company, who is here, admit- 
ted he had heard of the repayment of the 
money by his star, but said he could not 
give any of the details. 





ORPHEUS SINGS FOLK-MUSIC 





Philadelphia Church Composers Present 
New Works Before MS. Society 


PHILADELPHIA, April 19.—The last con- 
cert of this thirty-seventh season was given 
by the Orpheus Club before a representa- 
tive and enthusiastic audience at the Acad- 
emy of Music last Saturday evening. The 
interesting program was composed of the 
folk-songs of many countries, most of the 
selections having been arranged and har- 
monized for male chorus by Dr. Horatio 
Parker, the director of the club, and by 
other modern musicians. 

The vocal soloist of the evening was 
Nicholas Douty, whose artistic interpreta- 
tions of songs from Grieg, Strauss and 
Wagner added considerably to an enter- 
tainment of unusual musical character. 
The organization repeated another of its 
numerous successes, which have been due 
to the excellent training of its members 
who are among the most noted in choral 
work in this city. Among the American 
songs was the “Germantown Love Song” 
by Arthur L. Church, the president of the 
Club. Its local coloring and harmonic 
scheme were generally pleasing. 

The Manuscript Music Society held its 
annual concert of church and organ music 
this week in the Church of the New Je- 
rusalem, Anthems were produced by the 
following composers, each of whom had 
the assistance of his own choir: Dr. David 
D. Wood, Frederick Maxson, David E. 
Crozier, and E. L. Justis. F. G. Cauff- 
man presented a composition for organ and 
strings. Isaac Barton and Rollo Maitland 
played original compositions. 

S. E. E. 





To Sing Seventeen of Her Own Songs 


Cuicaco, April 19.—On Tuesday after- 
noon, April 27, Helena Bingham, the well- 
known Chicago composer, will give a song 
recital with the assistance of George Nel- 
son Holt. The program will be a unique 
one inasmuch as it includes seventeen songs 
of Miss Bingham’s composition, several of 
which have been used by prominent singers 
in recital this season. Miss Bingham’s se- 
lections will be “Pretty Maid of the Morn,” 
“Of What Is My Heart Singing?” “Why I 
Love You,” “Say Yes,” “Life,” “I Know 
Not Why,” “Tommy,” “A Japanese Doll’s 
Serenade,” “Jes’ Yo’ Wait” and “I Wish’t 
I Was a King.” Mr. Holt, who is a well- 
known young singer, will render “A Little 
Way,” “A Midsummer Daydream,” “Rushes 
That Grow by the Blackwater,” “Accept- 
ance,” “Spare Me My Dreams,” “Drifting” 
and “Love the Rover.” 





Chicago Bohemians Honor Destinn 


Cuicaco, April 19—The Bohemian Mu- 
sicians’ Club of Chicago visited Mme. 
Emmy Destinn upon the stage of the Au- 
ditorium at her last appearance in a body 


and presented her with a magnificent oc- 
tavo album, beautifully engrossed and ar- 
tistically illuminated, expressing their ap- 
preciation of her aS a woman and her work 
as an artist. Side Fe 


PIERIAN SODALITY CONCERT 








Worcester Musicians Plan to Form a 
Music Teachers’ Association 


Worcester, Mass, April 19.—The Pierian 
Sodality Orchestra, of Harvard, a society 
organized in 1908 for the purpose of encour- 
aging interest in instrumental and choral 
music among the students of the university, 
appeared in concert in this city recently. 
Ot late years the orchestra has devoted its 
efforts especially to the performance of old 
music, and the program for this concert 
contained a Mozart Symphony, an Allegro 
Fugato by W. F. Bach for clavier, a largo 
from a Flute Concerto attributed to C. 
Bach, J. S. Bach’s Chromatic Fantasie and 
Fuge, and a Handel Concerto Grosso for 
two violins and ’cello. 

The various numbers were well played 
and were rendered in a style to correspond 
with the. period. The soloists were adequate 
and performed their selections in a musi- 
cianly manner. 

The professional musicians of Worcester 
are planning the formation of an organiza- 
tion similar to associations of men in other 
businesses, for the purpose of framing a 
code of professional ethics and unifying 
teaching standards and methods. 





FESTIVALS FOR ST. LOUIS 





Big Orchestras and Prominent Artists 
to Appear in That City and Alton 


Sr. Louis, April 17,—Two May festivals, 
one in Alton and the other in this city, will 
offer local music lovers a Spring musical 
season. 

The Alton festival, which has been ar- 
ranged by Mrs. C. B. Rohland, will employ 
the Thomas Orchestra and numerous promi- 
nent solists, while the St. Louis festival will 
offer the Damrosch organization. The lat- 
ter series will be under the management of 
Robert Patterson Strine, who has brought 
many great artists to St. Louis. 

The Apollo Club closed a prosperous sea- 
son with its last concert on Wednesday 
evening, April 14. 

Stella Kellogg Haines will present her 
vocal pupils in Verdi’s “Aida” on Saturday 
for the Teachers’ Annuity Benefit. Nellie 
Braggins, of Kansas City, will sing one of 
the leading rdles. 

Priscilla Carver, a Chicago pianist, made 
her début here this week, playing for the 
Wellesley Club benefit. She made an excel- 
lent impression with the Grieg concerto, 
which she performed brilliantly. FE. H. 


Russell Pupils in Choir Positions 


Many pupils of Louis Arthur Russell 
have been successful this season in secur- 
ing good solo positions in the Greater New 
York district and other cities. Among them 
are Mrs. Mabel Lear, the principal of the 
vocal department of the Newport News 
School of Music, who has been engaged as 
soprano soloist in the St. Luke’s Episcopal 
choir of Norfolk, Va. Mrs. Clifford Mar- 
shall, well known by concert-goers in New 
York, woes on May 1 to St. Andrew’s P. E. 
Church, of South Orange, N. J.; Alice Van 
Nalts, formerly contralto of the Peddie 
Memorial Church, of Newark, has been re- 
engaged by the Central Presbyterian 
Church, of Summit, N. J. Sara Evans, 
contralto, for a long time at St. Paul’s M. 
E. Church, of Manhattan, is now engaged 
for the quartet of Greene Avenue Baptist 
Church, of Brooklyn. Ernest Van Nalts, 
basso, goes to St. John’s P. E. Church, 
Montclair, N. J. Alexander Whyte, basso, 
leaves the quartet of St. Columbus R. C. 
Church and takes the solo bass position in 
the Tenafly, N. J., P. E. Church, and E. S. 
Barker, prominent in Newark’s music work, 
now living in Washington, D. C., has se- 
cured the solo tenor engagement in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem of that city. 








Charles Kunen’s Violin Recital 


Charles Kunen gave a violin recital at 
Mendelssohn Hall on Saturday night. His 
program included the Grieg Sonata No. 8; 
Bruch Concerto, Op. 26, and selections by 
Pergolesi, Beethoven, Gossec, Rossini, 
Paganini, Drigo-Auer, and Wieniawski. 
Mr. Kunen displayed a rich and full tone 


and his intonation was excellent. Paula 
Semnacher played the accompaniments 
artistically. 





Herbert’s Second Concert 


Victor Herbert's second concert at the 
New York Theater on Sunday night at- 
tracted an audience of record-breaking size. 
John M. Spargur, violinist, and Horace 
Britt, ‘cellist, were the soloists. 
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NIKISCH CONDUCTS 
HIS PARADE PIECES 


Jean Gerardy, the Star of Elite 
Concert in Berlin—Max 
Bendix Heard 


Bertin, April 12.—The music season in 
Germany’s most cosmopolitan city is rap- 
idly nearing an end. The usual three or 
four dozen concerts a week have now 
dwindled down to between one and two 
dozen, and in another week or so it will 
be possible to count them on the fingers 
of one hand, 

Arthur Nikisch wound up his ten Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra subscription concerts 
with a program made up of two of his 
parade pieces, Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” 
Symphony and the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms. In thus departing from his cus- 
tom of having a soloist, he not only saved 
money for the management, but—what is 
more important—he intensified the audi- 
ence’s enjoyment of the program. Despite 
his fondness for the Brahms work he is 
not by any means at his best in it, though 
the charm and elegance with which the 
music is imbued under his baton deludes 
many of his listeners into forgetfulness of 
the inner meaning of the work that he 
fails to bring out. But in the “Pathetic” 
Symphony he is supreme, and this time he 
interpreted it as with new inspiration. 

The principal soloists at the fifth of the 
Flite Concerts were Erika Wedekind, the 
Dresden Court Opera soprano; Jean Ger- 
ardy, the Belgian cellist, and Franz Naval, 
the tenor. Gerardy was recalled most en- 
thusiastically after his playing of an ar- 
rangement for the ’cello of two movements 
of Handel’s Violin Sonata in A Major and 
Davidoff’s “Am Springbrunnen.” Naval, 
with his four song recitals and frequent 
concert appearances this season, has proven 
himself a more imposing personality as a 
Lieder singer than he ever has been on 
the opera stage. 

Five years ago a musical Berliner would 
have scoffed at the suggestion of concerts 
of this kind, but during the past three 
years the annual series of Elite Concerts 
has become a fad with a class of society 
that justifies the name. Needless to say, 
the programs never afford the keenest ar- 
tistic pleasure as four or five high-rank 
artists engaged for each one choose from 
their répertoires the numbers that appeal 
most readily. The large Philharmonic is 
packed to the doors for these concerts. 

An American girl was the center of at- 
traction at the last public pupils’ concert of 
the Stern Conservatory. This was Lucy 
Gates, of Salt Lake City, who sang the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” in a manner that proved her to have 
outgrown her surroundings. “Opera di- 
rectors will do well to keep their eye on 
this very gifted young woman. She is 
bound to make her way,” says Die Signale. 
Miss Gates, who has sung in New York 
and the West, came to Berlin last year, 
and has since been studying with Blanche 
Corelli. She is to sing at the Royal Opera 
next year, as was announced some time ago. 

Max Bendix, the New York violinist, 
undertook a program of three concertos at 
his concert in the Sing-Akademie, with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. They were the 
Mendelssohn, the first of Max Bruch’s and 
the B Minor bv Saint-Saéns. The audi- 
ence was most cordial in its reception of 
him, and induced him to give an encore 
—Bach’s Prelude in E Minor—at the close. 

Another violinist. Bronislav Hubermann, 
closed his series of concerts of representa- 
tive productions of different nationalities 
with a program of Slavic music, consisting 
of the Dvérak Concerto, the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto and Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A 
Major. Hubermann is one of the most in- 
teresting artists in the violin world, and 
he has established an immense clientéle 
here. His tone is not large, but he fas- 
cinates by means of a wealth of nuances 
and uncommon adeptness in dynamic gra- 
dations. 


BUSONI’S TOUR ASSURED 


Distinguished Pianist Closes Contract with Manager M. H. Hanson 
for Next Season 


Ferruccio Busoni, the celebrated pianist, 
who has been creating a sensation abroad, 
has finally closed a contract with M. H. 
Hanson, who conducted the Willner-Bos 
tour this season, for a series of concerts 
in this country next season. The tour will 
begin early in January and will include ap- 
pearances with the leading symphony or- 
chestras, besides in recital. The name of 





FERRUCCIO 








BUSONI 





the piano which will be used has not, as 
yet, been divulged. 

Busoni ranks among the best interpre- 
ters of Bach. He has taught in Helsing- 
fors, at the Moscow Conservatory, and at 
the New England Conservatory of Music 
in Brooklyn. He was born in Florence on 
April 1, 1866. This season his greatest 
success was won in Berlin, where his re- 
cital aroused great enthusiasm. 





The sixth of the French Chamber Music 
Cwncerts introduced Saint-Saéns’s Violin 
Sonata in D Minor, opus 75, and ’Cello So- 
nata in C Minor and several songs by 
Duparc, Debussy and Gabriel Fauré. Fer- 
ruccio Busoni played César Franck’s Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue. 

One of the chief pleasures of the week 
was Elena Gerhardt’s song recital, with 
Arthur Nikisch as a superb accompanist 
once more. The program was drawn from 
Schubert, Tschaikowsky, Goldmark, Rubin- 
stein, Jensen and Hugo Wolf. Fraulein 
Gerhardt’s sincing of Jensen’s “Am Ufer 
des Manzanares” and Wolf’s “Der Freund” 
and “Nimmersatte Liebe” was particularly 
effective. 

The last evening of violin and piano so- 
natas given by Henri Marteau and Ernst 
von Dohnanyi brought out true music-lov- 
ers in full force. The program was a 
choice one—the sonatas in D minor and B 
flat major by Schumann and Mozart, re- 
spectively, and Brahms’s Horn Trio, opus 
40, in which Prof. Hugo Riidel made the 
third. It was an evening of unadulterated 
joy for the audience. 


Rosenthal’s Coming Tour 


Moriz Rosenthal’s visit to America next 
season will be the pianist’s fourth in the 
past ten years. The tremendous impres 
sion which Rosenthal’s playing has made 
in the United States is evidenced in the 
widespread demands from all sections of 
the country to hear the famous artist. The 
tour, which will extend over six months, 
beginning late in October, will include 100 
appearances, and will reach to the Pacific 
Coast. Loudon Charlton, under whose 
management the pianist is to come, has al- 
ready booked a series of appearances with 
leading orchestras. 





Sousa Off to Shoot Quail 


John Philip Sousa, the popular composer 
and bandmaster, left Sunday night for 
North Carolina, to remain until early Au- 
gust, when he begins his season at Willow 
Grove. He announced that he will intro 
duce to the musical world Helen Crannan, 
a young soprano, as soloist with his band 
at Willow Grove. Mr. Sousa has just com- 
pleted a new opera. He will devote him 
self during the Summer to quail shooting 
and other forms of outdoor recreation. 


CHICAGO QUARTET PLAYS 


Oak Park Music Association Faces 
Deficit for Season 


Oak Park, Ili., April 19.—The final con- 
cert of the season given under the 
auspices of the Oak Park Music Associa 
tion occurred recently. It was to have been 
given by the wood-wind section of the 
Thomas Orchestra, but owing to the illness 
of the first clarinet player was rendered by 
the Chicago String Quartet, consisting of 
Leopold Kramer and Ludwig Becker, vio- 
lins; Franz Esser, viola, and Carl Brueck 
ner, ‘cello, all members of the Thomas Or 
chestra. They were assited by Miss Scheib 
in one of the Brahms piano quartets. 

Unless the music lovers of Oak Park con 
tribute to the support of the Music Club a 
deficit will occur. It is expected, however, 
that enough interest will be manifested in 
this association, which provides excellent 
concerts during the season, to prevent such 
an unfortunate end to the series. 


AMPHION CLUB CONCERT 


Hoboken Organization Gives Its Thirty- 
third Public Program 


Hopoken, N. J., April 19—The Amphion 
Glee Club, George H. Weston, director, 
gave its thirty-third concert on Tuesday 
evening, April 13, at the First Baptis: 
Church, assisted by Pauline Braun-Fox, 
soprano; John Young, tenor; John M. 
Spargur, violin, and the Spargur String 
Quartet. Christian B. Clark and Bertram 
Fox presided at the organ and piano. 

The program, which opened with an 
“Invocation to Music” by Calvin Weiss Law 
fer, dedicated to Mr. Weston and the club, 
contained miscellaneous choral numbers, 
quartet selections, violin solos, and songs 
by Miss Fox and Mr. Young. 

The work of the chorus was of a high 
standard and pleased the large audience. 
Mr. Young sang with his usual finish and 
musical feeling and was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded, as was Miss Fox, who displayed a 
well-trained voice of good quality. The 
work of the quartet was marked by 
smoothness of tone and perfection of en- 
semble. John M. Spargur added to the in- 
terest of the program with several well- 
rendered violin soos. 


W. R. CHAPMAN AIDS 
SYRACUSE FESTIVAL 


New York Director Conducts 
“ Aida” on Short Notice—All 
Concerts Successful 


Syracuse, April 19.—The Syracuse Spring 
Festival occurred on April 12, 13 and 14, 
the following artists and organizations par- 
Philharmonic Or- 
Mme. Jo- 


ticipating: the Dresden 


chestra; the, Festival Chorus; 


nelli, Mme. Langendorff, Mme. Maconda, 
Mme. Bouton, Mlle. Schnitzer, Dr. Law- 
son, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Hastings and Al- 


bert Spalding. Besides miscellaneous solo 
and orchestral works, the principal compo 
sitions performed were “Aida,” in concert 
form: “Hora Novissima,” Parker; Ninth 
Symphony, Beethoven; “Walpurgis Night,” 
Mendelssohn, And “The Voice of Fate,” 
Berwald. 

Owing to the illness of Herr Willy Olsen, 
William R. Chapman, of New York, was 
called upon at the last moment to conduct 
“Aida.” Reaching Syracuse late Sunday, 
rehearsals were held on Monday and a 
brilliant .rendition of the opera was a re- 
sult. Syracuse musicians and critics are 
enthusiastic over the ability of Mr. Chap- 
man to conduct this difficult work on such 
short notice. The illness of Herr Olsen 
also gave Victor I. Clark a chance to 
wield the baton. 

The work of the chorus and orchestra, 
in both “Aida” and the various choral 
numbers of the festival, was excellent. The 
orchestra especially aroused the enthusi- 
asm of the large audiences, receiving an 
exceptionally warm reception. Of the so- 


loists, the most favorably received were 
Mme. Jomelli, Mme. Langendorff, Mme. 
Maconda, and Mme. Bouton. Unfortu- 


nately, the tenors and baritones were com- 
pelled to do double work, especially in the 
opera, and were somewhat hampered. How- 
ever, the audiences realized the double 
burden they were bearing and recalled them 
several times, demanding encores. 

“The Voice of Fate,” a choral work by 
William Berwald, was performed for the 
first time, with Mme. Maconda as soloist. 
The work is unusual in its structure and 
contents and was well received. 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, performed with the 
Dresden Orchestra accompanying. Mlle. 
Schnitzer won no less than an ovation and 
was recalled manv times and was encored 
after each of her three solo numbers. 
Spalding played with his usual sincerity 
and breadth and again proved that he is an 
artist to be reckoned with. 


FESTIVAL IN RICHMOND 





Wednesday Club Presents Notable Pro- 
grams in Southern City 
RicHMOND, Va., April 19.—The Dam- 
rosch Orchestra, with Corinne Rider-Kel- 
sey, soprano; Nevada Van der Veer, con- 


tralto; Reed Miller, tenor; and Gustaf 
Holmquist, bass, were the principal at 
tractions at the festival given on April 


15 under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Club, 

The principal work was Goring-Thomas’s 
“Swan and Skylark,” which was sung at 
the closing concert by the club’s choral 
forces with the above soloists and orches- 
tral accompaniments. The various musical 
numbers throughout the festival were per- 
formed in a manner that left nothing to be 
desired, and the several soloists were 
heartily applauded and encored. The au- 
diences were large and represented the 
best people of the city. 








Pupils will be accepted or prepared forthe 
Conservatory, etc., by 
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\W. Ray Burroughs, organist of the 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, 
N. Y., has just completed an anthem for 
evening services. 

* * * 

The Renaissance Circle, a club for the 
study of the masterpieces of music, was 
recently organized at the residence of Mrs. 
C. M. Grosvenor, Memphis, Tenn, 

k * * 

Mrs. Dorothy Pollock, at present con- 
tralto of the First Congregational Church, 
Montclair, N. J., has accepted a position 
as soloist in the West End Presbyterian 
Church, Harlem. 

* * * 

Julius Singer, violinist and teacher, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., appeared recently at a con- 
cert at Dunkirk, N. Y., and also gave a 
public recital in Buffalo on Wednesday 
evening, April 21. 

* * * 

Kathleen Muriel Dunlop, pianist, of the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music, gave her 
graduating recital on Friday evening, April 
1, at Convention Hall, assisted by Mar- 
garet Dunlop, violinist. 

* * * 

Frederick C. Baumann, Valeria Szyman- 
ski and Katherine Eyman performed be- 
fore the Liszt Club, Newark, N. J., at its 
regular monthly meeting at the University 
of Music. 

x * x 

A piano recital was given on Friday 
evening, April 9, in the St. Paul School of 
Music, St. Paul, Minn., by Dorothy Holmes, 
a piano pupil of Miss Furber, assisted by 
Mrs. Byrd Trost Crowell, soprano, and 
Ethel Ferguson, pianist. 

* * * 

Rudolf B. von Liebich will give a Men- 
delssohn Centennial program at Audito- 
rium Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., on April 30. A 
brief talk on the life and works of the 
composer will serve to introduce the va- 
rious numbers, 

+ * * 
Mendelssohn Union, of 
Orange, N. J., commemorated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Felix Mendelssohn at the Orange Theater 
on Thursday evening, April 22, with a 
performance of “Elijah.” 

e382: @ 

The piano pupils belonging to the music 
history class of May E. Porter, of Detroit, 
performed an interesting program selected 
from the works of Mendelssohn on April 
10 at Miss Porter’s studio, 106 Avery 
avenue, 


The Oranve 


* + * 

Handel’s “Messiah” was sung at the First 
Methodist Church, Memphis, Tenn., on 
April 11, under the direction of Herman 
Keller, the soloists being Mrs. Frazer 
Brown, Benjamin Carr, Mrs. C. L. Lan- 
caster and Mr. Keller. 

x * * 


A concert company, composed of W. 
Grant Egbert, violinist; George Williams, 
reader, and Harry Nordin, pianist, of the 
Ithaca (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music, ap- 
peared recently in a concert at Penn Yan, 
Pa. 

* * + 

Helen Wood Lathrop, a young soprano 
of Columbus, O., gave a recital of folk 
songs before the Research Club at Patas- 
kala, O., on Wednesday evening, April 7. 
The program contained groups of Irish, 
Polish, Scotch, Welsh, German, French, 
Danish, Swedish and American songs. 

of * * 


Henry Grodsky, the son of Dr. A. Grod- 
sky, of Cincinnati, O., will sail for Italy 
on July 1 to complete his vocal training. 
Mr. Grodsky will study for an operatic 
career. Before leaving he will appear in 
recital under the patronage of many dis- 
tinguished Cincinnatians. 

* * * 

Edith Cheesman, Elsa Wasmund, Alice 
Dempsey, Minnie Kirsch, Margaret Rei- 
necke, Ada Engel, Bertha Sommerfield, 
Ethel Feeley and Lillian Surinck, pupils of 
Mrs. Robina Turnbull, Detroit, participated 
in a musicale in the latter’s studios on 
April 15. 

x * * 

Charles Frederic Morse, organist, of De- 
troit, Mich,, gave the first of a series of 
Sunday recitals at the Temple Beth El on 


iy : 
Le 


April 11, with the assistance of the Tem- 
ple Quartet, Mrs. Granville I. Filer, Eliza- 
beth Bennett, Wirt Rowland and Samuel 
Comport. 

a a 

The Orpheus Club of Newark, N. J., 
Dr. Arthur Mees, conductor, gave its sec- 
ond and final concert of the season at Wal- 
lace Hall April 15, with Anna L. Case, 
soprano, and Katherine Heyman, pianist, 
as soloists. The choral program consisted 
of miscellaneous numbers. 

o* * * 

The Orange Musical Art Society will 
give the final concert of its thirteenth sea- 
son in the Ashland School Hall, East 
Orange, N. J., on Friday afternoon, April 
30, assisted by other soloists and an effi- 
cient orchestra under the direction of Ar- 
thur D. Woodruff. 

* * x 

The choir of the Montclair (N. J.) Meth- 
odist Church, Frederick Schleider, direc- 
tor, rendered Stainer’s “Crucifixion” re- 
cently before a large audience. Mrs. W. 
K. Embleton, soprano; Mrs. William 
Ropes, contralto; Alveric Bellenoit, tenor, 
and Herbert Benson, bass, sang the solos. 

* * * 


H. H. Freeman, of Washington, D. C., 
presented in concert on the evening of 
April 20, Roberta Amies, a talented young 
pianist of that city, and Charles Horton, 
boy soprano, of the choir of St. John’s 
Church, of which Mr. Freeman is choir 
master. 

* * * 

Bourke Sullivan, basso cantante, will be 
presented in recital at Witherspoon Hall, 
Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, April 
29. He will be assisted by Mary Smith, 
coloratura soprano; Alice Clarke Ham- 
mann, pianist, and the Hahn String Quar- 
tet. 

* * * 

J. B. Francis McDowell, organist of the 
Central Presbyterian Church of Columbus, 
O., began his series of April organ re- 
citals on Sunday, April 11, with a program 
containing a Beethoven overture, an An- 
dante Cantabile by Ruddock, an Offertoire 
by Batiste, the Introduction and Fughetta 
by Bach and Hollins’s Triumphant March. 

x * x 


J. J. McClellan, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
is composing the music for a comic opera 
entitled “The Sphinx,” which will be pre- 
sented some time during June. Mr. Mce- 
Clellan, who is also the composer of an 
ode which will be sung at the coming Irri- 
gation Congress in Spokane, has been in- 
vited to conduct the composition in person. 

* * * 

Willard Weihe, violinist, will play Wien- 
awski’s D Minor Concerto at the final con- 
cert of the Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of J. J. McClellan. The 
program, which will contain many request 
numbers, will consist of Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony, the Rubinstein Dances 
and the Liszt “Preludes.” 

* * ok 


Genevieve Patterson, soprano, of Ban- 
gor, Me., attracted much attention on the 
occasion of her recent appearance as solo- 
ist at the chorus concert given in Dexter, 
Me., under the direction of W. S. Wight. 
Miss Patterson, who was formerly a pupil 
of Mr. Wight, is now a student at Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O. 

ok * * 

The Von Unschuld Club, composed of 
the piano pupils of the Von Unschuld Uni- 
versity of Music, Washington, D. C., were 
heard to advantage in recital at that insti- 
tution on Friday, April 16. A special num- 
ber was the Dvorak Trio for piano, violin 
and ‘cello, performed by Mme. Von Unsch- 
uld, David Breeskin and Mr. Manoly. 

a * + 


The free organ recital at Convention 
Hall, Buffalo, N. Y., Sunday afternoon, 
April 11, was given by W. J. Gomph, 
organist and director of the Lafayette Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church. He was assisted 
in vocal numbers by Frederick J. Robinson, 
bass. The organ program contained com 
positions by Guilmant, Wolstenholme and 
West. 
s&s 6 

Corneille Overstreet, pianist, appeared as 
soloist with the Louisville (Ky.) Symphony 
Orchestra at the Masonic Theater on 


April 16, playing Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
Minor Concerto for piano and orchestra. 
The other numbers on the program were 
Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 6 and the 
“Casse-Noisette” Suite. R. Gratz Cox con- 
ducted. 

* * * 

The choir of Peddie Memorial Church, 
Newark, N. J., gave its annual perform- 
ance of Haydn’s “Creation” under the di- 
rection of Louis Arthur Rvssell on April 
t1. The soloists were Mrs. Clifford Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Orrie Kinsey Taylor and Alice 
Anthony, sopranos; E. M. Waterhouse, 
tenor, and Kenneth Bingham, bass. Will- 
iam Maier, violinist, also assisted. 

*K * * 


Mrs. Alice Calder Leonard, soprano; 
Mrs. Charles A, Parker, contralto; Clyde 
A. Nichols, tenor, and Charles M. Clohecy, 
baritone, all of Detroit, have been engaged 
as soloists for the performance of Men- 
delssohn’s “Elijah,” to be given in Wind- 
sor, Can., on May 6. The chorus and 
orchestra will be under the direction of 
H. Whorlow Bull. 


a. 6 


Jerome F. Hanshue, tenor, formerly of 
Boston, but at present at the head of the 
vocal department of Virginia Institute, 
Bristol, Va., will conduct the Hanshue 
Summer School of Voice in Belfast, Me., 
from June 16 to September 1. Mr. Han- 
shue is about to finish his second year’s 
work in Virginia, and has had most grati- 
fying results from his large classes. 

* K * 

Cowen’s “Rose Maiden,” under the direc- 
tion of T. William Sturgeon, supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Rockville, 
Conn., was sung in the town hall on April 
16. The soloists were Rema E. Reckahn, 
of Northampton, Mass., soprano; Mabel 
Heck, contralto; Charles E. Prior, Jr., of 
Hartford, tenor: and A. H. Turner, of 


Springfield, bass. 
* & ok 


’ 


The piano students of Virginia Dicker- 
son appeared in recital at Cable Hall, Cin- 
cinnati, O., on April 17, the following par- 
ticipating: Thelma Zimmer, Randall Bur- 
key, Helen James, Allen Holleman, Louise 
Schaefer, Elsie Wright, Henrietta Peters, 
Ellen Burdsall, Edith Broft, Hattie Hart- 
mann, Harley Delano and Mabel Hart- 
mann, 

x * 

The choir of the Calvary Baptist Church, 
Edwin Morris Bowman director, is ap- 
pearing in the third annual festival concert 
on Thursday evening, April 22. The 
chorus now numbers one hundred and 
twenty-five voices. The solo quartet is 
composed of Myrta French-Kursteiner, so- 
prano; Bessie Bowman-Estey. contralto; 
E. Theodore Martin, tenor; and C. Judson 


Bushnell, bass. 
YY + * 


The Buffalo School of Music, under the: 


direction of the Misses Lynch and Show- 
erman, has moved to its new quarters at 
No. 21 Irving Place. ‘The first recital in 
the new rooms occurred on April 16, the 
following pupils participating: Mary Val- 
entine, Dorothy Gilray, Mildred Jillson, 
Bessie Reinhardt, Henrietta Mittelmann, 
Harriet Reinhardt, Mabel Francis, Mildred 
Holmes, Virginia Williams and Clarabelle 
Wahl. 
*” * * 

At the last concert of the Amphion Club 
of St. Louis, Mo., on April 13, Mary Mc- 
Causland, a youthful violinist, was the 
principal soloist. Another feature of the 
concert was the appearance of the Am- 
phion Ladies’ Chorus, consisting of more 
than one hundred voices, selected from 
among the best singers in St. Louis. The 
orchestra was composed of sixty musi- 
cians, and the entire musical forces were 
conducted by Alfred G. Robyn. 

* * * 

The Detroit Conservatory of Music or- 
chestra, composed of fifty pieces, Herbert 
A. Millikin, conductor, rendered at the Cen- 
tral Methodist Episcopal Church, Thursday 
evening, April 15, a program containing 
Elgar’s “Pomp and Circumstance” March; 
Reissiger’s overture, “The Mill on the 
Cliff’; Three Dances from Henry VIII, 
by Edward German; Melody for string 
orchestra, by Ole Bull, and Victor Her- 
bert’s “American Fantasia.” The soloist 
was Elizabeth Moore, soprano. 

* * * 

The’ Princeton Choral Society, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., which ended its present season 
last week, has elected as officers for the 
ensuing year the following members: 
President, Sigmund G,. Spaeth; vice-presi- 


dents, Charles G. Rockwood, Jr., and Au- 
gustus G. Dohm; secretary, Walter J. 
Garver; treasurer, Elmer J. Shinn, and 
directors, Sarah Green Duffield, Isabel W. 
Gosman, Mrs. Charles Hendrickson and 
Anna Wickoff. The musical director is 
Charles E. Burnham. 


x * x 


The final concert of the Chaminade Club 
of Philadelphia will occur on Monday 
evening, April 26, at the New Century 
Drawing Rooms. Besides the miscellane- 
ous program, the principal work will be 
a choral composition by Horatio Parker. 
Those participating in the program will be: 
Marie Zeckwer, Dorothy Johnstone Basel- 
er, Harriet Woods Bawden, Susanna Der- 
cum, Emma F. Rihl, Agnes Clune Quinlin, 
Hortense Brylawski, Gertrude Landis, as- 
sisted by Bertrund Austin, ‘cellist. 

* * * 


Lillian Rhea Hunter, soprano, of John- 
son City, Tennessee, gave a recital in the 
Munsey Memorial Church, assisted by 
Samuel T. Schroetter, organist and ac- 
companist; Jerome F. Hanshue, tenor, and 
Mrs. Samuel Taylor Millard, violinist. 
Miss Hunter’s voice is a pure soprano of 
splendid quality and extensive range. Her 
entire vocal work has been done under the 
supervision of Jerome F. Hanshue, head of 
the voice department of Virginia Institute, 
Bristol, Va. 

a 

The piano students of Gertrude Trump 
and Maud Pratt Cate, and the violin 
students of Frank Lloyd Stuchal, presented 
an excellent program at the Arizona School 
of Music, Phoenix, Arizona, on April 3. 
On Tuesday evening, April 6, the students 
of the same school, of which Mrs. Shirley 
Christy is director, presented a program of 
advanced compositions. The pupils par- 
ticipating were from the classes of T. 
Francis Hughes and Inez _ Francisco 
Hughes. The accompanists were Laura C. 
Schmidt and Gertrude C. Trump. 

* * x 

Charles E. Clemens, organist of the Flor- 
ence Harkness Memorial Chapel, Western 
Reserve University, College for Women, 
Cleveland, O., announced organ recitals for 
Sundays, April 18 and 25. The first pro- 
gram contained Fugue A minor, by Bach; 
Serenade, Ralph Kinder; Scherzo (from 
Sonata No.8), Guilmant; Canzonet, B flat, 
R. B. Elliott; Postlude in E flat. The sec- 
ond program consisted of the following 
numbers: Sonata in C minor, Mendels- 
sohn; Andantino, Lemare; Suite Gothique, 
Boellman; “Pomp and _ Circumstance,” 
Elgar. 

* * x 

The popular ballad concerts at the Peo- 
ple’s Temple, Boston, have been given un- 
der the direction of Isabelle Stone, man- 
ager of the Boston Bureau of Music, No. 
10 Cumberland Street. Miss Stone has had 
much experience in arranging concert and 
recital programs, having appeared in bal- 
lad concerts in London under Sir Arthur 
Sullivan at Covent Garden for seven or 
eight seasons and in other places. She was 
the organizer of the New York Ballad 
Company in 1893. Many artists have taken 
advantage of the bureau which she has 
recently opened in Boston. 

x * * 

The seventy-first and seventy-second 
public organ recitals by Professor Samuel 
A.* Baldwin, of the department of music 
of the College of the City of New York, 
were scheduled for April 2 and 25. The 
first program was composed of the Prelude 
and Fugue in G major, Bach; Adagio in E 
major, Merkel; Sonata in A minor, An.- 
drews; Allegretto Grazioso, Hollins; Ca 
price in B flat, Guilmant; “At Twilight,” 
Nevin; Overture to “Oberon,” Von Weber. 
The second program will present works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Arthur Foote, Mendels 
sohn, Lemare and Goldmark. 

a ee 

The Comedy Club, of Staten Island, will 
produce “The Geisha” early in May. This 
club has given many creditable perform 
ances since it was organized several years 
ago, and aims to make the coming presen 
tation the most attractive of all. The 
principal parts will be taken by Mrs. Will- 
iam J. Gordon, Gladys Findlay, Nina 
Perry, Clara Wemple, Mrs. Crane, Ade 
laide Van Cott, Miss Garrett, Anita Allen, 
Edith Donald, Ursula Benziger, Louise 
Donald, Lulu Benziger, Velma Cook, J 
Edward McGahen, George J. Benziger, John 
H. Edwards, Grosvenor Wright, Mrs. Otto 
Garbe, Nicholas Donnelly, Emil De Planque, 
Gayle Young and G. Newell Bell 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 


Beddoe, Daniel—Chicago, April 26; Milwaukee, 
April 27; Buffalo, May 6; New York, Saenger- 
fest, June 19, 20, 21, 22. 

Benedict, Pearli—Manchaster, N. H., 
5; Greenville, S. C., May 19 and 20. 

Bispham, David—Philadelphia, April 27. 

Bowne, Hewitt—Brooklyn, N. Y., 
26 and May 2; New York, May 26. 

Cartwright, Earl—Bradford, Mass., April 3o. 

Cottlow, Augusta—New York, April 29. 

Croxton, Frank—Orange, N. J., April 
chester, N. H., May 4 and 5. 

Davies-Jones, Edith—(Harp Recital) 
Hall, New York, April 30. 

Fanning, Cecil—Akron, O., April 28; Georgetown, 
Ky., May 1; Davenport, lowa, May 5; Chatta- 


May 4 and 


Frances 


April 


30; Man- 


Mendelssohn 


nooga, Tenn., May 10; Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
May 11; Nashville, Tenn., May 13; Oberlin O., 
May 17. 

Fornia, Rita—New York, April 30; Greenville, 
i, Bey at. , 


Grimm, Litta—Toledo, O., May 4; Connersville, 
Ind., May 6 and 7. 

Gunster, Frederick—New York, April 24; 
keepsie, May 11; Elizabeth, N. J., May 13. 

Hegner, Anton—Columbia University, New York, 
April 27. 

Hersh, John—Cincinnati, April 30; Chillicothe, O., 
May 4; Connorsville, Ind., May 6-7. 

Hinkle, Florence—Syracuse, April 26; 
April 29; Pittsburg, May 4; Lima, O., 
and 7; Lynchburg, Va., May 12 and 13; 
Roanoke, Va., May 14 and 15; Ashevile, N. C., 
May 17 and 18; Charlotte, N. C., May 19 and 
20; Raleigh, N. C., May 21 and 22; Florence, 
S. C., May 24 and 25; Wilmington, S. C., 
May 26 and 27; Norfolk, Va., May 28 and 29; 
Richmond, Va., May 31 to June 6; Columbus, 
O., June 25 and 26, 

Hissem-de Moss, Mary—Philadelphia, April 24; 
Appleton, Wis., April 27; Ashland, Wis., April 
28; Cincinnati, April 30; New Richmond, O., 
May 3; Pittsburg, May 6. 

Hudson, Caroline—Newark, N. J., April 28; 
Quebec, April 30; Brooklyn, N. Y., May 2; 
Manchester, N. H., May 4 and 5; Nashua, 
N. H., May 13 and 14; Allentown, Pa., May 18. 

James, Cecil—Akron, O., April 28; Manchester, 
N. H., May 4 and 5; York, Pa., May 6; Nashua, 


Pough 


Ithaca, 
May 6 


N. H., May 13 and 14; Allentown, Pa., May 
18; Lansing, Pa., May 21. 

Kaufman, Maurice—Columbia University, New 
York, April 27. 

Kahler, Grace Clark—Los Angeles, April 24; 


Stockton, Cal., April 29; Berkeley, Cal., May 1; 








Are You Using the Celebrated 


C. F. Albert 
Violin G Strings 


Used and endorsed by YSAYE, 
and all great artists 


CHAS, F. ALBERT 
Violinmaker, Repairer and Importer 
30 & 32S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Interesting Booklet, ‘* Violins Poor 
and Good,"’ sent free. 














WHY NOT PUBLISH THAT 
MUSICAL COMPOSITION? 


It may add to your reputation. 


Our expert will arrange music and revise MSS,, when 
necessary. We will make plates and title, print, send 
proof and yright, and furnish complete ready for 
sale. Prices low. Full particulars on request. 


JOHN WORLEY CO., 40-48 Stanhope St., Boston, Mass. 
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OF A 
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Guarantees at least that the maker uses 
the highest possible grade of plates 
that money can buy 
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8S. HELLY CoO. 
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San Francisco, May 2-9; Seattle, Wash., May 
11-15; Victoria, B. C., May 17; Vancouver, 
B. C., May 18-19; Bellingham, Wash., May 20; 
Portland, Oregon, May 21 and 22; Tacoma, 
Wash., May 24 and 25. 

Keyes, Margaret—Buffalo, May 6. 


Kitchell, Charles—Carlisle, Pa., April 24; Geneva, 


N. Y., April 26; Rochester, N. Y., April 27; 
Troy, N. Y., May 4. 

Klein, Kari—Philadelphia, April 24. 

Knight, Josephine—Rochester, N. Y. April 28; 


Ithaca, N. Y., May 1; South Framingham, 
Mass., May 4. 
Lawson, Dr. Franklin—Valdosta, Ga., April 24; 


Brunswick, Ga., April 26; Savannah, Ga., April 
27; Rome, Ga., April 28; Nashville, Tenn., April 


29; Memphis, Tenn., April 30; Mobile, Ala., 
May 3; Atlanta, Ga., May 5 and 6; Athens, 
Ga., May 7; New Castle, Pa., May 13 and 14; 


Buffalo, May 15; Newark, N. J., May 17. 
Vartin, Frederic—Milwaukee, April 25; 
Wis., April 27; Chicago, April 29; four weeks’ 
Southern tour, beginning May 17. 
Merritt-Cochran, Alice—Boston, April 25. 
Miller, Pa., April 26; Du 
Pois, Punxsutawney, Pa., April 
April 30; Blairsville, Pa., 


Madison, 


Christine—Clearfield, 
Pa., April 27; 
28; Indiana, Pa., 

May 1. 

Mullford, Florence—Carlisle, Pa., April 24; Ge- 
neva, N. Y., April 26; Rochester, N. Y., April 
27; Ithaca, N. Y., April 29, May 1; Albany, 
N. Y., May 3 and 4; Torrington, Conn., May 5; 
Springfield, Mass., May 6 and 7. 

Osborn, Mrs. Raymond—Columbia 
New York, April 27. 


Richard, Hans 


University, 


-New Concord, 0., April 26; Gran- 


ville, O., April 27; Tiffin, O. April 28; Ports- 
mouth, O., May 19. 

Rogers, Francis—Groton, Mass., April 27; East 
Orange, N. J., April 29. 

Rubner, Corneliuns—Columbia University, New 


York, April 27. 
Saslavsky, Alexander—Charleston, S. C., April 24; 
Augusta, Ga., April 26; Birmingham, Ala., April 


28; St. Louis, Mo., May 2; Louisville, Ky., 
May 6; Terra Haute, Ind., May 10; Oberlin, O., 
May 14. 


Schaw, Alfred D.—Chillicothe, O., May 4. 

Schenke, Joseph—tTiffin, O., April 27-28; 
ville, Ind., May 6-7. 

Schnitzer, Germaine 


Connors- 


Louisville, Ky., May 7. 


Strong, Edward—Washington, D. C., April 26; 
Cumberland, Md., May 3; Martinsburg, W. Va., 
May 4; Staunton, Va., May 5; Charlotteville, 


Va., May 6; Va., May 7; Black- 
stone, Va., May 8; Petersburg, Va., May 10 and 
Roanoke, 
May 17 


Farmville, 


11; Lynchburg, Va., May 12 and 13; 
Va., May 14 and 15; Asheville, N. C., 


and 18; Charlotte, N. C., May r9 and 20; 
Raleigh, N. C., May 21 and 22; Florence, 
S. C., May 24 and 25; Wilmington, N. C., May 
26 and 27; Norfolk, Va., May 28 and 29; Rich- 
mond, Va., May 31 to June 6. 

Swickard, Josephine—Columbus, O., April 25; In 
dianapolis, April 30; Chicago, May 4; Lima, O., 
May 6 and 7; Bethlehem, Pa., May 20. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Milwaukee, April 27. 

Wells, John Barnes—New York, April 29 and 
May 3; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., May 5; New York, 
May 6; Meadville, Pa., May 11; New York, 
May 17. 

Werner-West, Antoinette—Tiffin, O., April 27-28; 
Urbana, O., April 29; Connersville, Ind., May 
6-7. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—White Plains, N. Y., April 
27; New York, April 29; Albany, N. Y., May 4; 
Schenectady, May 6; Englewood, N. J., May 7; 
Montclair, N. J., May 9; Nashua, N. H., May 
13 and 14; Cedar Falls, Ia., May 18; Grinnell, 
Ia., May 20; Mt. Vernon, Ia., May 22. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Buffalo, May 6. 

Young, John—New York, April 28; 
May 4; Brooklyn, N. Y., May 6; 
S. C., May 19 and 20. 


York, Pa., 


Greenville, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Boston 
Cambridge, April 29; Boston, April 30, 
Buffalo Philharmonic 


Symphony Orchestra—Boston, April 24; 


May |. 
Ruffalo, May 6, 7 and 8. 


Catholic Oratorio Society—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, April 25. 

Cincinnati Musical Art Society—Cincinnati, April 
29. 

Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra—Valdosta, Ga.., 
April 24; Brunswick, Ga., April 26; Savannah, 


Ga., April 27; Rome, Ga., April 28; Nashville, 


Tenn., April 20; Memphis, April 30; New Or- 
leans, May 1-2; Mobile, May 3; Atlanta, Ga., 
May 4, 5 and 6; Athens, Ga., May 7; Chatta 
nooga, Tenn., May 8; Cincinnati, May 9; Ox- 
ford, O., May 10; Anderson, Ind., May 10; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 11; Wooster, O., 
May 12; New Castle, Pa., May 13 and 14; Buf 
falo, May 15; New York, May 16; Newark, 
N. J., May 17. 

Manuscript Society—National Arts Club, New 


York, April 30 
Mendelssohn Glee Club 
Pittsburg Festival 

April 26; Cumberland, 

burg, W. Va., May 4; Staunton, Va., 

Charlottsville, Va., May 6; Farmville, Va., 
Blackstone, Va., ,May 8; Petersburg, 

ro and 11; Lynchburg, Va., May 12 
Roanoke, Va., May 14 and 15; Ashe 


New York, April 27. 
Washington, D. C., 
Md., May 3; 


Orchestra 
Martins 
May 5; 


May 7; 
Va., May 
and 13; 
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[Continued from page 15.] 


incidental music also for “Romeo and Ju- 


liet,” “As You Like It” and “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” At the Savoy, the home 
of Gilbert and Sullivan opera, he estab- 
lished a name with “Merrie England,” 


which is about to be revived with most of 
the original cast, and “A Princess of Ken- 
sington.” 

Personal note: Mr. German has a great 
dislike for publicity, and his one recrea- 
tion is fishing. 


* * 
CHARACTERISTIC story is going 
the rounds of Moriz Rosenthal’s 
friends. This keen-witten Austrian pianist 


dropped in the other day for a chat with a 
friend and colleague in Berlin, who is not 
only a »ianist but an opera composer as 
> . . - ” 
well. Noticing the scores of “Elektra, 
“Tristan und Isolde,” “Die Meistersinger,” 
et al., lying on the piano, Rosenthal raised 
his hands and eyebrows in amazement, as 
he exclaimed: 
“Do my eyes deceive me? I thought all 
along that you composed from memory.” 


* + + 
td you have wondered this season, while 
following the opera campaign in New 
York, how European cities were faring, 


a recent week’s schedule in several of the 
foreign capitals will give you a clue. 

The Paris list shows “Sigurd,” “Die 
Walkire,” “Lohengrin,” “Monna Vanna” 
and “Javotte” (double bill) at the Opéra, 
while the Opéra Comique was giving “La 


Habenera” and “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” (double bill), “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and “La Boheme” (double bill), 


“Louise,” “Iphigénie en Tauride,” “Ma- 
non,” “Carmen,’ “Werther” and “So- 
lange.” 


In Berlin “La Traviata,” “Elekira,” “Jos- 
eph in Egypt,” “Tristan und _ Isolde,” 


“Madama Butterfly” and “Aida” were sung 
at the Royal Opera, and “Carmen,” “Tief 
land,” “Der Toreador,” “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande” and “Tales of Hoffmann” at the 
Komische Oper. 

Vienna heard “Faust,” “Elektra,” “Nor 
ma” (with Lilli Lehmann), “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” “La Juive,” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci” and “Coppelia” 
(triple bill) at the Court Opera, and at the 
People’s Opera “Der fliegende Hollander,” 
“Das Baby” (a new operetta), “Der Frie- 





schitz,” “The Beggar Student,” “Die Puppe,” 
“Lohengrin,’ “Tosca” and “Zar und Zim- 
mermann.” 

The Théatre de la Monnaie offered the 
srussels public “Faust,” “La Juive,” “Wer- 
ther” (with Edouard Clément), “Le Jon- 
gleur de Notre Dame” and “La Habanera,” 
“Le Roi l’a dit” and “Quand les chats sont 
partis,” “Werther,” “Katharina” and “Mon- 
na Vanna.” Like the Paris Opéra Co- 
mique, this institution has two perform- 
ances on Sundays. 

The sensation of the Brussels season is 
the success of Edgar Tinel’s “Katharina,” 
which has exceeded all expectations. So 
great has been the demand for seats for it 
that the subscription privileges were sus- 
pended for the Easter Sunday evening per- 
formance and an extra matinée was given 
the next day. Feévriér’s “Monna Vanna” as 
given at the Théatre dela Monnaie, with Lina 
Pacary in the name part, has made a much 
better impression than at the Paris Opéra. 
Laparra’s “La Habanera” also has been well 
received. Henry Higgins was at the pre 
micre, and he was so well pleased with the 
production that he ordered exact duplicates 
of the Brussels settings for the coming Co 
vent Garden performances of the work. 
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ville, N. C., May 17 and 18; Charlotte, N. C., 
May 19 and 20; Raleigh, N. C., May 21 and 22; 
Florence, S. C., May 24 and 25; Wilmington, 
N. C., May 26 and 27; Norfolk, Va., May 28 
and 29; Richmond, Va., May 31 to June 6. 

Symphony Society of New York 
May 7. 


Louisville, Ky., 


Grace Clark Kahler Wins Favor 


Grace Clark Kahler, soprano, who toured 
the country extensively with the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra and the Ben Greet 
forces in the production of the Mendels- 
sohn-Shakespeare “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,” everywhere received the highest 
commendations on her singing. Almost 
without exception the critics of the various 
cities spoke of the beautiful quality of her 
voice, mentioning especially the clearness 
of the upper tones and its sympathetic 
sweetness. 

Miss Kahler is again on tour, appearing 
during April in Salt Lake City, San Diego, 
Cal., Santa Barbara, Cal., Los Angeles and 
Stockton. In May she will sing in Berkley 
and San Francisco, Cal., Seattle, Wash., 
Victoria, B. C., Vancouver, B. C., Belling- 
ham, Wash., Portland, Ore., and Tacoma, 


Wash. 





For the celebration next July of the 
four hundredth anniversary of Calvin’s 
birth a cantata for mixed chorus with ac- 
companiment of wind instruments has been 
composed by U. Hildebrandt. 


Leopold Auer, Mischa Elman’s teacher, 
will reach London the middle of May to 
spend the Summer there. 








ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 


THE MUSICIAN Fo: MAY 


A Study of Community Work in Music, Arthur 
B. Wilson; L. O. Emerson: A Biographical Sketch, 
W. J. Baltzell; The Appreciation of Music—V, 
Edward Dickinson; The Heart of Music, Samuel 
Richards Gaines; Paderewski: An Example for the 
Student of Piano Playing, T. P. Currier; How to 
Get the Greatest Good out of THE MUSICIAN, 
Thaleon Blake; The Etudes of Chopin—lII, 
Frederic S. Law; Going from House to House, T 
L. Rickaby; Classic Music and the Dance, Willard 
Howe; A Pictorial Schumann Album, Jo Shipley 
Watson; Pupils’ Recitals, Alexander Henneman; 
Common Sense in Harmony Teaching, W. A 
White. Special Departments for Singers, Or 
ganists, Cheiommatem. Violinists, the Children 
Answers to Queries, Musical News, etc.; Twenty 
four Pages of Music. 


per copy. Subscription 
$1.50 per year 


Price 15 cents price, 


OLIVER DITSON CO., 150 Tremont $t., Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 E. 34th St., New York, N.Y, 


For Sale by Music and Newsdealers. 
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For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this year: $100 cornets, only 
$50; $20 cornets, only $10; 
$20" violin outfits, only $60; 





20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 

25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 

Many other rare opportunities in BAND InsTRv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everything musical. Easy monthly payments. Sheet 
Music and instruction books at ball. 

FREE Big new catal ogue of Musica! Instruments 
and supplies, profusely illustrated. Also 
a We. aise of new —— A Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
C7 Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer 


375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI COMPANY CHICAGO 
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Schum ann-Heink 





Schumann-Heink knows; 
and she says: 


“1 consider the Victor Records mirrors of the human voice, 
and the best vocal instructors of the day. 
the singer so accurately that no point of beauty and no fault escapes 
What a wonderful study they are for gifted students, 
and how welcome they must be to artists to enable them to enhance 
the good and to avoid the bad.” 

The world’s greatest artists make records exclusively for the 
Victor—Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini. 


Victor Red Seal Records, 10-inch, $2; 12-inch, $3. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distribv tors, 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


They reproduce the art of 
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way & Sons.” 


WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
OF THE STEINWAY: 


“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, 
and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 


bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 


In the 


“Tuse the Steinway because I know it is the best, 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- 
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Meblin & Sons 


Grand and Inverted Grand Pianos 


Are consi idered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable impr rovements than all others 
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Geand Prix Paris 1q00. The Grand Prize St. Louis r904 
Beautiful quality of tone, 
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SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


Made in CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS, BOUDOIR 
GRANDS (one of the smallest grands 
made), and UPRIGHT GRANDS. 
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If it’s not a SMITH & NIXON, It's nota 
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